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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 
A Visit to. Spain; detailing the Transactions 
tohich occurred in. that Country,;in the latter 
part of 1822, and the first Four Months of 
4823. With an Account of the Removal of 
othe Court from Madrid to Seville ; and gene- 
_ wal: Notices of the Manners, §c. of the Coun- 
try... By Michael. J. Quin, Barrister .at 
| Law, and. F.R.S. Lit. 8vo. pp,.859., Lon- 
wdon 1823. .-Harst, Robinson, & Co. 

Ipintelligence in: observing; impartiality in 
delineating, and a pleasant style in describing, 
be'the requisites of ‘an entertaining volume 
of travels, the author of the Visit to Spain has 
produced a work ‘eminently entitled to that 
distinction. Wedo not know when we have 
journeyed with a more acceptable companion 
—one of whom we may’ say, as he does‘of some 
chance associates’ on lis ‘route “to Seville, 
owe lappened to harmonize admirably, and 
we might have ‘travelled to Cliina without 
feeling any other désive tlian that’ of render- 
ing the way as mutuallyeagreeable as possi- 
bie?” tp. 297.) Indeéd, Mr. Quin appears to 
have-hit the right medium ‘—he is neither too 
nor too: minnte ;—he does not repeat 
S which all his -preetysors have told, 
bat, ‘even in going over beaten ground, 
seizes some new features to mark his course; 
and he has so happily mixed his accounts 
of the Spanish politics (pectliarly interesting 
at ‘this period,) with’his general remarks on 
the national character and custonig: (at all 
times interesting;) that we hardly know 
whether to prize his publication chiefly for 
its ‘valuable view: of objects. of immediate 

curiosity; or for its nore lasting merits. 

Raving’ P char nr notice with these 
brief but effectnal compliments, we shall jus- 
tily them by a few’ extracts, to’ exhibit ‘the 
Various attractions-of the volume; though, in 
80 doing, those parts’ which belong to the 
passing politics of the day will be but slightly 
touched npon, and thus that which forms a 
leading and important branch of the anthor’s 
plan be left to be gatheredfrom the perusal 
of his work: * 

Travelling rapidly from London to Bour- 
deanx, and thence'to the Pyrenees; we find 
the following observation on that remarkable 
tract of country called the Landes— 

“Phere is nothing more teniirkable in this 
country fhan thé’ echo, which is capable of 
being awakened in-several parts of it: The 
crack of the postillion’s whip was heard re- 
peated in twenty vibtations, each lessening 
as they resounded ‘along the ‘interminable 
waste. The tick of a‘ cloth’ mill, whith we 
passed, was heard distinctly for at least three 
miles’ of the road. A peculiar stiliness pér- 

he atmosphere—not a leaf on the trees 
trembled; ‘now and then a ptolonged call 
Was heard from some cottage buried in a 
Part ‘of the: forest, which died away 

© ait with‘a melancholy ¢adence.. The 
‘ationally accounted for, by the pecu- 
solidity of the sandy soil, which rather 
Feflécts than absorbs the sounds that pass 





over it, But the stillness which it produces 
is almost stpernatural,” 

From Bayonne to Madrid the accommoda- 
tions of the travellers display some of the 
peculiarities of the existing state of things ; 
for example: 


* We left Burgos after a stay of two hours; 
and, after traversing a series of hills and 
plains, barren and uncultivated, covered with 
heath and broom, we arrived for the night at 
the petty miserable village of Cohillo. 

“We were ‘now pretty well acquainted 
with the disadvantages of travelling’ in- a 
country repated to be disturbed. Every body 
with whom we had'to do turned this state of 
things, in some way or other, to the purposes 
of profit: If the anberge were not well pro- 
vided, the exeusé was, that either the fac- 
tious had taken ‘away their stores, or they 
liad ‘none, for feat they should be taken away. 
Out arrangements with the voiturier we also 
found to have-been little better than'a gross 
deception on his part. “We allowed him 
liberally for our expenses on the road ; but 
in returnhe ‘set’ us down at the very worst 
auberges to whiich his experience could direct 
him, in order thathe might make the prést of 
his bargain. At Cohiflo a supper was served, 
which not even native Spaniards could touch. 
Imagine ws all seated round a rickety deal 
table; ‘covered with an old, torn, stained 
green baize, wpon which were placed a soiled 
cloth; a bowl'of pottage, the odour of which 
was of itself an antidote to hunger, and a 
tound deep dish of baked clay, in which were 
huddled ‘together ‘shreds ‘of meat and vege- 
tables exhaasted' of their nutriment. Two 
knives, three pewter forks, with one wooden 
spoon, were the only utensils upon which we 
could reckon, had we beén disposed to use 
them. The room ‘was little larger than the 
table. On each side were two bed-rooms, 
and on the same floor were the kitchen, the 
landlady’s bed-room, and another sleeping- 
room, full of strange faces of carriers, mule- 
teers, and pedéstriah ‘travellers, all very 
proper or very dangerous mén, for aught we 
knew. The hostess, an immense muscular 
woman, witha face as red as the fire at which 
she cooked our supper, and a voice as rude 
asthe noise of a door creaking on rusty 
hinges, completely ruled every’ thing and 
every body. She abused us all in the lump, 
for not eating of the dishes ‘she had so*muach 
trouble in preparing; and from the time we 
entered ‘her auberge until we left it, her 
tongue never ceased fo wage war, except for 
the hour or two/ t it was subdued by 
slumber. The offy. ptom of gentleness 
about this horrid as one of our attend- 
ants, a little girl ‘of t nine or ten years 
of age ; she was of slender figure, a mild and 
beautifal countenance, animated ‘by eyes of 
dark hazel; ‘her brow hair was negligently 
folded up on her head,*her bodice was laced, 
in the old Spanish fashion, across the breast, 
and round her neck’ ung a silver cross, a 
locket, and one’ or two little silver trinkets. 
Her person, though craelly neglected, seemed 





to belong to a very different sphere from that 
in which she was now placed. She was 
assisted by another little girl about her own 
age, quite a contrast to her in appearance, 
with, rough. hair and a. pallid fierce connte- 
nance ; hoth seemed to be timorously submis- 
sive to the hostess, and performed the few 
duties with which they were troubled as. if 


bthey were frightened at what they were doing. 


t was observable that the only occasions on 
which our hostess spoke in any, thing like 
woman’s accent were when she addressed the 
pretty little girl; to the other she was as rude 
as to any body. else, .-.~.- - 

‘‘ The. nearer we advanced towards. the 
metropolis, the aspect of the country became 
ruder, and the posadas still more incommo- 
dious and more miserable, After leaving 
Aranda, indeed, we saw a few yines for the 
first time, and a few fertile hills moderately 
cnitivated. But, though the greater, part of 
the country is evidently capable of producing 
vines, fruit-trees, and even, in many places, 
corn, it is left a mere waste—not a cottage 
to be seen for many, miles, nor the least sign 
of industry. Extensive pastures witliout a 
sheep upon, them, lands warmed by a genial 
sun, . and .irrigated . by numerous. streams, 
spread themselves .every where around, in- 
viting the attention of the hasbandmap, but 
inviting it in vain. -) -. - . . 

“* We arrived forthe night at the Venta 
ef La Molara, another solitary anberge, in 
the midst of a wild and desolate heath, Ly 
posada is within eight leagues of Mad 
and yet, strange to say, it could only afford 
two beds. . There was no supper to be had 
unless eggs and grapes,—a supper. which 
more than one of our gery rope have every 
where gladly accepted. ° re was only one 
knife to be had, and that a rusty one; the 
spoons and forks were of wood! Slept in the 
voiture. ms 

“ After leaving this miserable’ place, oar 
route lay through Cabanillas, San Augustin, 
and Alcobendas. As we, approached , th 
metropolis, we found the lands on each side of 
the road. rich and well cultivated, chiefly dis- 
posed, in vineyards and corn-fields, but there 
was scarcely a tree to be seen any where, 
except ata distance of three or four leagues 
on the right hand, where. is situated. the 
Pardo—a country: palace belonging to, the 
King.. When. we arrived withia about a 
leagne of Madrid, it suddenly, presented it- 
self to our view with its numerous spires and 
steeples, standing almost, like Palmyra, in 
the midst of a desert. No shady groves, no 
avenues, no country seats, bespoke the ap- 
proach toa great capital. Not an ohject of 
any sort was to.be met worth describing, 
until we entered the barriers, which we 
passed at half-past one o’clock in the after- 
noon,” 

The author’s descriptions of Madrid, the 
meetings of the Cortes, the debates of the 
Landaburians, the street tumults, the thea- 
tres and antusements, the situation) of, the 
Royal family, and other circumstances of a 





memorable epoch, are all highly interesting; 
but though we could enlarge our review with 
many exce' el from these pages, 
we yA ind to eb 4 to the 
‘Specimens on one or two points, 
: & mornings aud evenings 
rid are usual 
cold winter is considered 
is the contrary; for 
8 h over the level of the 
hat mosphere Js very thin ;-and~a} 
ro ‘to extinguish a lanip, pierces 
to | oy wf: dee al uittecquentis freezes 
the very sources of life: Palmonary com- 
plaints, brought ‘on by this exeessive ‘cold, 
aré common’; and ‘so rapid is their progress, 
that the sifiérer is Catried’ to his grave in 
three or four days. ‘Sometimes these imper- 
Seeker pel. A Ad am — to 
them a ° are the more dan- 
gerbes as bes reap haunt’the atimospliere 
inanedlately ter a brilliant and warm sun 
$ left it." Hénce it is; that in this season 
the Spaniards aré seen ustially muffled up to 
the eyes in their cloaks. By ‘covering the 
lower part of the countenance they breathe a 
wirm air, a precaation that is almost indis- 
ile ‘to their safety.’ Theit lungs are 
‘ally bad ; and this mist be the case sb 
"9 as th prec be, a custom 
sete ing cigars. cigars most com- 
monly iised are, nothing more than eight or 
poh posed aed tobacco wrapped up in a 
small square of white paper: It is not to- 
bacco, in fact, which they chiefly smoke, bat 
japer, which every body knows is impreg- 
ated with an oif that is more or less poison- 
ous. The oil OE malaga de a rapid 
corous poison, ‘and though many 


} omeebe nites dis te ae the liabit: 


“The street of 

ee Pea is ‘itteonvenient: for pedes- 
tians, on int ‘of ‘thé harrowness of the 
t and the romghniéss of the pavement. 


icala, superb in every 


or, Weather this inconvenience | these 


ch incre » a8 the footway is placed 
under the ‘pipes which convey the 
t from \the ‘roots of 'the houses.’ These 
project a little from the parapets; and 
lected rain falls from their heights on 
the f y, below; simple addition of a 
erpel — : eonadpe pmbaeay. 470 
‘ havia en deemed too ex: 
peas. A Shane on [Reminces is also as 
setvable in the streets of Madrid as in those 
of Paris. The ante-hall of the principal 
uses is generally left exposed to every sort 
) ; Sometimes a poor old woman 
‘ hes in it her little stall for bread and 
asses’ mitk$’ but this is no’ safe- 
against its violation: Indeed, the pro- 
letors invite every ‘sort’ of disagreeable 
.as immediately within the large front 
,, or father gate, actommodations are 
constracted which attract the passenger from 
: nd the: front door, which is gene- 
there fs an interior one, which is 
closely shut. ee 
a Tope,’ which ‘hangs near 

d pee bell: ! A gervann 
it a suvall, squate, grated aperture in 
door, and ifs basioces ; after 
which he is admitted to the interior of the 
house. ‘In ‘the itorder jot’ housed a 
; rally attends in the ante-hall; 
cases the stairs ascend. directly 


@ the dntesball, ‘and; after the asnal:in-|f 


quivies, the visitor: goes ap. .Jy Madrid the 


higher classes chiefly five up stairs. The 
ground-floor apartments are all assigned to 
tie'nse of the servants and, kitchen;-or. are 
stored with lumber: === © ~~ 

“* Itis welt known; thatsince the events of 
the Tth of Jaly, Perdinand VIL. was.as: much: 
@ prisoner in ‘the royal palace’ as ever Napo- 
leon was in his mansion at St. Helena. The 
Cortes were perhaps jnstifidbic, to a certain 
extent, in prescribing the movements of the 
king, because the sincerity of his attachment 
to’ the Constitution was properly suspected, 
and some obscure designs seemed ‘to: ‘be on 
toot for getting him beyond the Pyrenees. It 
was impossible for any prince, who regarded 
ure. dighity and! just rights of his throne, to 
subscribe, with a willing hand, the Constitu- 
tion of Cadiz; for it.reduced-his prerogatives 
and, faculties to mere shadows. The Cortes, 
by demanding too much, and succeeding in 
their demands to the very letter, placed them- 
selves in |a false position, which they were 
obliged to keep, ia order to preserve any of 
the advantages they had gained. The, king, 
on the other hand, by conceding too much, 
reduced himself to a situation that rendered 
him naturally an object of hourly suspicion at 
home, and of manifold intrigues abroad. 

‘* There were accordingly household guards 
and officers.appointed, in whom the new go- 
vernment confided. These guards, armed 
with small catabines, were stationed in dif- 
ferent rooms of the palace, and the stairs 
were night and day lined with battle-axe 
men. Formerly strangers,had little difficulty 
in entering the palace, and viewing the mag- 
nificent collections of pictures and superb 
furniture. which it contains; but at this time 
no-one was permitted to enter:who was not 
known to be connected with the household or 
the guards, and the faces .of ,all those who 
came out were strictly examined before they. 
were allowed. to pass. «Qn Court. days, in. 
deed, the prohibition of entrance was neces- 
sarily dispensed, with, but yery few attended 
ceremonies! except the Liberals, The 
friends of the King .staid away. for several 
reasons ;.,for those to whom jhis Majesty paid 
any particular mark of attention, were. put 
dowa as Serviles, and exposed. to the danger 
of denunciation, 5. 4 

* Oue I happened.to be in the square 
before, the; palace, when I observed. a num- 
ber of state carriages going. towards the 
principal entrance.;, I was told that the King 
and the whole of the Royal.Family were just 
about to. take their.usual. promenade, and I 
had the curiosity,to see how they appeared. 
The principal entrance is .a,gateway, which, 
during: the. day-time, is.a common thorough, 
fare, as it leads.to the interior square of the 
palace,:in which all the offices of state are 
situated. ; On the right hand is, the grand 
staircase: it.was lined with battle-axe guards ; 
@ party of the curabineers betore noticed, and 
four. or five grenadiers, occupied the lower 
steps, and. stood on each side of the: King’s 
carriage; which wasin waiting. .The infantry 
guatla were drawn up.in, the square before 

palace, arid,.a. body of horse guards, to 
the number, of five or.six and. twenty, was 
waiting also in. the-sqnare to escort (3. ¢. to 
guard) the royal carriages. In, the passage 
there were ‘two or.three military.men in un- 
dress, and: seven or eight old women, who 
were waiting to present. memorials, to. the 

though they could scarcely have.been 





norant that the time for asking favours 
the .King of Spain was am After 
tome time, the King and Queen de- 





scended the staircase, attended by several 
oe of state, in full dress; datk Bine * 
coats, titned up with ori y laced with 
gold, inte, be Bip ca Sliion, white 
smaliclothes, and white silk stockings. Sueh 
was also the dress of the King, im addition 
to which he wore a bine dimaib west his left 
shoulder; and -a~star- on- -his--breast: The 
Queen, a slight, genteel figure; with 4 small 
round countenance, feminine and’timid, and 
not more, I should think, than. eighteen or 
nineteen years old, appeared in a pink satin 
hat, very plain, and a biue silk mantle, edged 
with ermine, which covered the remainder of 
her dress. Her face has a mild beanty iivit, 
which strongly interests a spectator. It looked 
on this oceasion pale, and oppressed with in- 
ward suffering) ‘The face of the King ‘is te. 
markable for the vacancy—I fear I must Say, 
the deformity .of its expression. » The chin 
und lower lip protradeé considerably beyond 
the line of the upper features, and seem 
seareély to belong to them. The upper, lip 
is.enveloped in mustachios ; and. yet, with 
these features almost. of the damb animal 
tribe, there is a mixture of intelligence, lofti- 
ness, and feebleness in his eye, which indi- 
cates a very peculiar character, Two of the 
officers of state placed. themselves at, each 
side, of the carriage door, offering their shoul- 
ders to: the assistance of her Majesty, while 
getting in, . L observed that she merely took 
the hand of the King, and got in, not withont 
some. effort; without availing herself of the 
assistance profiered, by the. officers of state, 
She smiled not; she scarcely looked. around 
her, aud addressed not asyllable to any body, 
The King, who is.a good portly figure, before 
he followed the Queen, looked around like a 
man who wished to give an impression that 
he was a free.agent, but who. betrayed. his 
real state of duress by a certain awkward- 
ness.which he could not control. He was as 
reserved aad silent, as the Queen. . There is 
only one step, which. is. firmly fixed outside, 
beneath the door of the carriage, and this is 
so high that both their Majesties were obliged 
to ascend to it by means.of.a footsteol,, The 
footstool. was.them.strapped behind, where it 
hung dangling.as the carriage, drove off. Be- 
fore he left,the .palace,-his: Majesty pat out 
his. hand from.the window, and received the 
several petitions. which were. presented to 
him... was rather surprised that this custom 
was permitted to.remain, as it might easily 
have beeu made the, vehicle of private com- 
muni¢ations tothe Kiug, which. the whole 
system, of the housebold. was framed to inter- 
cept. Don Carlos, the King’s eldest brother 
—and very like him, with the exception that 
his figure is short—his wife. and, family, fol 
lowes in the second coach, equally reserved, 
on Francisco. and his consort followed in the 
third. He has a,good face, but.a short figure. 
In getting. in he gave one or two of the offi, 
cers a nod of recognition, and forced, a smile 
into. his countenance, which seemed to be 
very little valued. by. those for whom, it was 
meant. Don Francisco was popular before 
the 7th of July ;, but, since that time his star 
has grown pale. The three. carriages rolled 
away without a cheer, or an expression of any 
sort from the. persons present... They were 
immediately joiued by, three other state car- 
riages, filled with, the officers of the house- 
hold, and the whole cavalcade was, at 
by the escort already noticed. , The infantry, 
received it ina respectful manner, the 
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theie-ridesevery afternoon—the weather per- 
Siiog-vthen “2 attended—thus gnarded.. If 
they had amongst them'a sae of sentiment, 
they: must have envied the bumblest cottager 
whom they met on their road, for he was tree 
to breathe the mountain air, and to turn the 
head of his’ mule-to-whatever point of the 
” he pl A? 

“Ome part) of :this aeconnt will, we think, 
strike the visitors to the British Gallery now 
open; we allude to the-extraordinary coinci- 
dence-of personal:resemblarice between Fer- 
dinand vi. andthe portcait of Charles v. 
(withthe tame partridge) by Titian. Even 
with the break in the line after*Charles 11., 
it is extraordinary that.any thing so like 

The tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 


should pay tribute to ‘the truth of art, and 
crown the lapse of three long centuries! 
‘ (To be continued.) 








The Manuscript of 1814. A History of Events 
which’ led to the Abdication of Napoleon. 
Written at the command of the Emperor, 
by Baron Fain, Secretary of the Cabinet 
at that epoch. 8vo. pp. 412. London 1823. 
H, Colburn & Co, 

TOLERABLY tired Of the prolix atid apparently 

interminable dictations ascribed to Buona- 

parte at St. Helena, with which his faithfel 
adherents the Bertrands, Montholons, Gor- 
gatds, and Las Caseses, are’ favouring the 
world, we looked with absolitte dismay at 
the entrance of a new candidate ow the 
cbiitse. “But our apprehensions speédily 
vanished, and we soon came to relish what 
we had sd causelessly suspected ; for though 

Baron Fain displays the same leanings’ and 

tomece as his fellow labourers, his conp- 

def! over the important period which his 
work embraces is @ very choice one, and 
we do not thinkits history has recived any 
more valuable lights than will be thrown 
= it by the volume before’us. Combined 
the’ excellent publication of Lord Burg- 
hersly,and -wnfotding the springs on one 
side as his Lordship did on the other, the two 
together form an almost perfect illustration 
of an etd“of matclitess consequence in the 
destinies urope:* Phe writer), 6r editor, 
has’ indeed: somewhat “WédKened his ‘autho- 
tity by calling in to his support the! evidence 
of such: persons as SicRy Wilson, tlie Abbe 
de Pradt, Mr? Beatichamp, &c. ‘for if the 
statements really emanated from Buonaparte, 
it was surely tnnecessaty to corroborate them 
the’ assertions of less informed men.* 

Still, however, we consider this volume as of 

ly greater weight as well as. interest 
than any of: the Saint Helena productions. 

The literary spinning details from that Island 

relate but to the follies of the Samson after 

his hair. was shorn; whereas Baron Raitt 
shows us his doings when among the Phi- 
listines in the fulness of his strength, and 
with all the. firebrands lighted at the fox’- 
ails to spread conflagration over the earth, 
And the pieture is a striking one, whether 
contemplated as a whole or in parts. In the 
former we see the great game of wat and 
of batcle and wegociation muatnaili 
ting each other, played as they never 
played in the wotid before.’ We see 
oth sides varying witli the évents of the 


“* After the conclusion of the -milit opera- 
sanz it may be observed thet-the nareaaive 





falis | our last 


Cultus tras at Tb capri ‘of 
t troops, the fatal delay 
lot was cast,” 


hour ; and -the fate of mations - sometimes: 
hanging upon such trifles: as the speed or 
delay of a courier.+ ‘We see also thatthe halo 
of Buonaparte’s military glory: hid his cret- 
tenness even to the last; and/that -when his 
all was on the stake, he contrived so to inti- 
midute his:'adversaries, that, notwithstanding 
their overwhelming resources, he reduced the 
contest to an‘almost equal chance; At Jength, 
(when the veil was removed, what a lesson do 
we read !—Suceess worshipped, and prosperi- 
ty adored ; while: misfortune was abandoned, 
and the falling were kicked downwards. Why 
should Buonaparteand his followers complain 
of this? Ig it not the way of the world; and 
did it not attach as closely to their opponents 
as to them? Surely it did; ‘and the weak re- 
pinings against it only prove that the reason- 
ing men apply to the affairs of others is not 
the standard by which they: try their own 
cases. But these observations will be more 
appropriate as we go throughthe particulars 
of this important volume. 

In. Jannary 1814 the situation of France 
approached a crisis, and we are told, 


“The Emperor neglected no means of in- 
timidating the enemy in bis advance. He 
well knew the extreme circumspection of the 
generals who were opposed to him, and he 
foresaw their irresolntion. Numerous mili- 
tary reviews took place in the Court of the 
Tuileries ; and the journals never failed to 
donble or triple the real amount..of troops 
that had been reviewed. Iw less than’ a 
month, upwards of one liundred thousand 
men were stated to have marched througit 
Paris to join the army. 

“ But we must leave these néwspaper 
stratagems, and return to truths.” 


Trickery to the last! And this is the great 
distinction ‘between, the Buonapartean, ac- 
counts and those of such writets as Lord 
Burghersh. From the ‘one we have a round 
nnvarnished tale, consistent with the. sim- 
plicity and ‘honesty of sober history; from 
the other we have delhsion gh Gace ne 
tade. Thus, for instance, Baron Fain, speak- 
ing ip ths name ¢ rg ome sini 

“The ehemy had occupied Saint- 
only a‘féw ‘days; bat seew fi ‘img that brief 
interval the boasting of the alfies had * 
forcibly impressed on the inhabitants an idea 
of the daiger which threatened Franee, The 
pictured to themselves the circle of invaders 
that Was Spreading round tlic capital, and the 
miseriés treated by the presence of the enem 
Were aggravated by the despair of obtainin 
either deliverance or revenge. But the allie 


troops, who only the day before iad manifest- 

ed sich confidence, now commehced a preci- 
| + March Teth. | “ Tn the ‘evenin, 
ived from Chatition.. Hi 





respecting, Bluc 
teens to LA Bepd.of three da: as subscribing 
» the pro conditions...” nipotenti 
rf Francs ressed in tha ahanne, commpicate 
nt ti &@ counter? ; but in adopting 
measure, and more ¢ when con- 
¢eessions and humiliations alone were under con- 
sideration,-the Duke of Vicenza was not a man 
toexceed his powers. It was therefore-probable, 
that his counter- project, however moderate, 
qwanid become the signal of the ru . While 
’ ea thousand 


vould copie 


- * 





Y | cavalry trom Marshal, Soult, 


ek south of 





nk te me ct 
pitate retreat : they fled, exelaiming, that the 
Emperor Napoleon, was. pursuing them, and 
was. at their heels! This intelligence ronsed 
the inhabitants of Saint-Dizier, Napoleon 
appeared, They could scarcely believe their 
eyes,...The people, gathered round the Em- 
peror, endeavouring to. tonch him, and crowds 
escorted him to the Mayor’s house, where be 
established his quarters, All were noweager 
to pursue, the enemy, who was no. longer 
feared. .Euthusiasm peter from. plage, to 
place, until it reached the villages of Barrois 
and the forest of Der. The peasantry gol, 
lected their arms, pursued the enemy, and 
brought prisoners to Saint-Dizier.” 

This is the language of Charlataury,, exay:- 
gerating the most common occurrences of a 
campaign into.monstrous disproportions. Or 
again, at the end of March: er 

‘* Paris.was capable of resistance for some 
days ; the Parisians had promised to,defend, 
it; but conld Napoleon arrive time enough 
to assist them? 

‘* The enemy, marching across plains, which 
had been already ravaged, completely, ex- 
hausted them, and we could not follow. their 
traces without the risk of losing.ourselves in 
desarts,”” . 

Who were ‘‘ the Parisians ;”. and ,.where 
were the‘ desarts”’ in which an.army.was. to 
he lost within twenty miles of the. capital of 
France?! But we must.return to events asthey 
occarred in the earlier days of the struggle 
those days which furnish short dates for the di- 
vision of Baron Fuin’s chapters, but on which 
the fate of the universe depended. And it, 
is: very early in the. epoch. that we find the, 
following striking view; 

“ To evacuate the. forteesses of the Elbe, 
had now became impossible: for the spaceot 
two moasths;all communication with. those 
garrisons had been cat, off. , Perhaps there 
was yet time to hazard the determination of, 
evacuating Italy, abandoning the fortresses. 
of the Rhine; and concentrating all our forces 
upon Paris; bat Napoleon.was. fearfal, that 
the troops. might. be, endangered in their re- 
treat, that they might not arrive unatilafter 
the event, and that uncertain military calen-: 
lations, might jead, to. the sacrifice of advan- 
tages whieh were daily becoming more jand 
more valnable. He therefore contented him- 
self with demanding divisions. infantry Fa 

and Prince Eup, 
gene. In the second.month of the campaign,, 


it, was, expected that ‘these: reinfor 


cements. 
'Y | would suceessively.enter the line., For. the sake. 


of. securing these resources, Napoleon an 
reservedly sacrificed the claims whieh, duping, 
four poems had involved him in disputes with 
the Pope and Prince Ferdinand of Spain,, 
By thus smoothing down the hostilities of the 
Europe, he conceived he could with, 
more safety diminish the amount of his forees 
in Ataly. aud the. Pyrenees. . The Pope, was, 
accordingly no longer. detained at. Fentaine- 
blean: he received permission to retarn "te 
Italy, and set. oat. to;take possession.of his, 
episcopal chair at Reme. With, regard ta 
Prince. Ferdinand, atthe commencement of ; 
December, the Count de Ja Foret had, waited 
apen him with communications from Napo- 
leon. On the 11th of December,.a treaty was . 
signed by which, Ferdinand was. to: be per-., 
mitted io return to Spain, on three condi-; 
tions ; Ist, that he shonid puncteally pay. the 
pension of the King bis father; 2nd, that he, 
8 deliver "e the French prisoners; a; 
step; that would .bave, ensured. to Spain the, 
restitution of hers, which were. twenty times ; 
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more numerons than’ the French ; 3rd, that 
when free from the yoke of France, he should 
not place himself under the yoke of England. 

‘*' Ferdinand eagerly signed these condi- 
tions, and after writing with his own hand a 
letter of thanks to Napoleon, he set out for 
Catalonia. Marshal Suchet escorted him as 
far as the Spanish advanced posts, and on 
the 6th of January he arrived at Madrid. 

“« However tardy might be the steps thus 
taken for smoothing the troubles of the 
Church, and the resentment of the Spaniards, 
they might ‘be expected to produce at least 
two important advantages: the return of the 
Pope to Rome, was likely to preserve the 

‘north of Italy from becoming the prey of the 
Austrians; and the restoration of Ferdinand 
was calculated to put a period to the influence 
of Wellington at Madrid.” 

But the influence of Wellington was not so 
easily to he controlled; and the defection of 
Marat contribated greatly to neutralize the 
expectations on the side of Italy. The tide 
of war rolled on, and Buonaparte received 
his first defeat on French ground at Brienne, 
on the 29th of January : 

“In the centre, where the conflict was 
most furiously maintained, Napoleon com- 
manded in person, and there the Allied Sove- 
reigns were also present. The darkness of 
night put an end to the engagement, and 
our army retained nearly the same positions 
which it had occupied in the morning. But 
we could not claim the victory; the enemy 
enjoyed a decided superiority ; 2 little more 
confidence would have rendered him entirely 
master of the field. 

** At eight o’clock in the evening Napoleon 
returned to the Castle of Brienne, where he 
gave orders for the retreat upon Troyes b 
the bridge of Lesmont, the repairs of whic 
were scarcely finished. While the army 
effected this movement, favoured by the dark- 
ness of night, Napoleon was not without fear 
that the enemy, availing himself of his ad- 
vantages, might make an attack and embar- 
rass our march. He every moment made 
the most anxious enquiries, and stationed 
himself at a window whence he could com- 
mand a view of the whole line of bivouacks on 
the field of battle. The firing of musketry 


had entirely, ceased ; our fires were burning | On 


just a8 we had left them at the close of 
the battle ; the enemy made no movement; 
the hills which formed a curtain round the 
valley of Aube, behind Brienne, completely 
masked our retreat, and it was not until day- 
break next morning that the enemy dis- 
covered we had abandoned our lines. ape: 
leon ‘left the Castle of Brienne at four in the 
morning. - - - ; 

“ On the 2d of February, at eleven in the 
morning, the French army re-crossed the 
Aube, and the bridge of Lesmont, which was 
now cut a second time, separated us from 
the enemy ;' but the Duke of Ragusa, who re- 
mained on the other bank of the river, to 
cover our movement, was in a most critical 
situation. ‘General Wrede, at the head of 
the Bavarians, was attempting to turn him 
and cut off his retreat. Here our'troops had 
to encounter the same mancuvre and the 
same enemy as at Hana. This recollection 
inspired them with fresh conrage. They found 
the ‘enemy'intercepting the ‘passage of the 
Voire at village of Rosnay. The Duke of 
Ragusaimmediately drew his sword, and gave 
the word of command ; his brave corps'darted 
forward ‘to ‘charge with the bayonet,’ and 
twenty-five thousand Barwians were put to 


1798, as one of the most furious 
Orangeism 


the rout. Ifthe muse of history sliould here- 
after be induced to obliterate some pages of 
her book, let her atleast, for the honour of 
the Duke of Ragusa, preserve that in which 
the battle of Rosnay is inscribed! That ex- 
ploit amply justifies the confidence which 
Napoleon placed in the intrepidity of Mar- 
mont.” 

Yet this is the general whom the Buona- 
partists have accused of sacrificing Buona- 
parte and the dearest interests of his conntry! 

(To be continued.) 





My Note Book for 822; or. the Agricultural 
Question: a Satirical Poem, By Wilfred 
Woodfall, Esq. 12mo. pp. 138, London 
1823. Whittakers. 

Tuts is a political satire of a bitter and per- 

sonal kind, sparing men of no party in the 

House of Commons. The author really runs 

a-muck at all within his reach, and seems 

quite regardless where his blows fall, so that 

he can only wound somebody. As this.is a 

spirit not very congenial to our tastes, we 

can merely mention the book on,account of 
its offering a rather curious view of the pecn- 
liarities and hobbies of several members whom 
the author has chosen to ridicule. As an 
example of his style, we shall transcribe the 
only passage not objectionable on the score 
of direct personality—it purports to be the 
speech of a furious Irish Orangeman without 

a name. . 

I éan’t be silent, Sir, on this occasion. 

In 96, before the French invasion, 

The Irish croppies us’d to meet in gangs, 

And lanch out into treasonable harangues, 

In the kame tone that English yeomen now 

Their rank rebellion publicly avow, { Cheers.) 

No man on earth abhors as much as I, 

The Jacobins that to this House apply, 

In language quite sufficient to disgrace 

Mere Irish Papists ; Sir, I'll boldly face 

The present question, and proclaim to all 

What Mister Jacob * said at Killinaul.+ 

A man he was, as steady, sound and true, 

As ever wore the orange or the blue ; 

T heard him say, when down in Tipperary, 

¢ John Bull I’ll swear has join’d the Virgin Mary, 

In other words, the Papists who invoke her, 

Have like Freemasons exercis’d the poker 

his posteriors’— (Order, order, order!) 

Sir, I beg pardon if I’ve chanc’d to border 

On any word not perfectly in tone ; 

But, Sir, the words I quote are not my own— 

* Therefore,’ said Mister Jacob, ‘ do we see 

The Papists and the Radicals agree 

In one design against the Church and King; 

’Tis hut for this they now together cling.’ 

Such were: his words, and who shall here dispute 

Facts whieh no human logic can refute ?— 

When common cause rebellious ruffians make, 

Their bond of union is the wish to shake 

The Crown and Mitre off the heads that weat.’m. 

(Hear! hear ! from both the Members for Old Sarum.) 

At tithes and taxes furiously they rail, 

Convinc'd that while these lawful dues’ prevail, 

The throne and altar will be sure to stand. 

The owners, Sir, and occupiers of land, 

Whose foul petitions smell so strong of treason, 

Brawl out complaints without the slightest reason. 

Farmers should not, in any instance, budge 

Beyond the sphere in which they’re doom’d to 

5 





* This man rendered himself notorious ~ 
ans 0} 
in the part of the country where he 





+ A town in the county of Tipperary. 


Nor once indulge the proud, prestimptdous ; 
With nature’s true-bred!gentlemen to poems 
Theix daughters too,—fat. wenches stout and 
Instead of silks, should wear plain homely stuff; 
Yet while they rival ladies im their dress, : 
Their: fathers talk of nothing but distress; 
Why don’t they to, congenial Jabour turn, 
And leave the grand piano for the churn? 
( Hear, hear! and.a laugh.) 
Sir, as.to Ireland, I'm too well aware 
That misery always has existed there, 
And always will, till strong corrective: vetoes 
Destroy the: growth of Pop’ry and potatoes, 
(Cheers.) 
Compar’d with these the plagues of Egypt seem 
But fretful fancies of an idle dream ; 
When lice and locusts over Egypt swarm’d, 
Pharaoh became prodigiously alarm’d ; 
But what, I ask, must be his consternation, 
If reigning now as king of th’ Irish nation, 
He saw his country subject to the power 
Of filthy Popish harpies, who devour 
An esculent that grows but for their prey, 
The curse of nature by some fatal sway ? 
Potatoes cause such procreative habits, 
That Popish females breed as fast as rabbits, 
(Laughter.) 
Hence Popish: beggars through the country spread, 
Like maggots crawling on a carcase dead. 
Hence too a base deteriorated coin, 
Bad as before the Battle of the Boyne, 
When Popish James put forth his burnish’d brass, 
Stamp’d and devis’d for sterling gold to pass. 
There is a coin in Ireland call'd a fipenny; 
(Hear, hear! from, C—ler—ft, and. Sir William 
De Cr—sp—gny ;) 
A coin by Popish friction so rubb’d‘down, 
That ten score pieces are not worth a crown, 
Besides all this, the priests are so inflam’d 
Against the Church, that they have always aim'd 
At its destruction; nor have they been loath 
‘To take a most abominable oath, 
Pledging themselves upon the Popish creed 
Never to rest till they have done the deed. 
( Hear, hear!) 
The priests have. caus’d (these cheers shan’t stop 
my mouth) 
The bloody deeds committed in, the South, 
Urg’d.on by them, the monsters of the"bogs 
Have kill’d poor Protestants as the’ Kill hogs." 
Repeated cheers, and laughter.) 
Why, Sir, I’ve heard that a ferocious monk 
Exclaim’d, with transport, “ En ! absolve hune !” 
When he beheld a savage Papist draw 
His reeking knife from underneath thé jaw 


| Of an old sexton, who left, as he fell, 


No neighb’ring sexton to proclaim his knell. 

The Popish peasants, like wild tigers, watch 

With murd’rous fangs their hapless prey to snatch. 

False to their species, they. have lost all right 

To rank as human creatures in our sight, 

Nor will they cease: o’er bloodiest schemes to brood, 

Till force shall change their religion and food. 
“S* ! (Continued cheers.) 





Characteristics: in the manner of Rochefou- 
cault’s Maxims. 12mo. pp.152, London 1823. 
Simpkin & Marshall, 

THE standard popularity of Rochefoucault, 

and the more recent success of Lacon, in our 

own language, have probably incited to, the 
production of these Characteristics. Nor 1s 
the author unworthy of following in the train 
of sages who endeavour by antithesis and 
aphorism to impress opinions, truths, and 





which we cannot assent, and some of his con- 


wholesome lessons more forcibly on the mind. 
There are; indeed, some of his statements to: 


clusions from which we must dissent: bis’ 
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je ‘is not always the most’ effective, and 
there are certain’ prejudices manifest, both 
pational and particular, which detract from 
the weight of the maxims; but'still' the obser- 
vations are generally those of ‘a sensible and 
dette man, conversant with the world, and 
often drawing illustrations from a knowledge 
of the fine arts, a student in ‘ the noblest study 
of mankind,’ and altogether a person of good 
moral fecling ; and his little volume, partak- 
ing of these’ attributes, is well worth a fa- 
vourable reception. We select a few brief 
examples : 

“We are more jealous of frivolous accom- 
plishments with brilliant success, than of the 
most estimable qualities without it. Dr. John- 
son cnyied Garrick whom he despised, and 
ridiculed Goldsmith whom he loved. 


“The wish is often ‘ father to.the thonght :’ 
hut we are quite as. apt to believe what we 
dread as what we hope. 

“ If a man is disliked hy one woman, he 
will, succeed with none. The sex (one and 
all) have. the same secret, or free-masonry, in 
judging of men. 

* A man who is always defending his 
friends from the most trifling charges, will be 
apt to make other people their enemies, 

“Itis well that there is no one without a 
fault; for he would not have a friend in the 
world. He would seem to belong to a dif- 
ferent species, 

“ Persons who pique themselves on their 
understanding are frequently reserved and 
hanghty; persons who aim at wit are gene- 
rally. conrteous and sociable. Those who 
depend at every turn on the applause of the 
company, must endeavour to conciliate the 
good opinion of others by every means in 
their power. 

* A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him who hears it.’ ’ 
If a habit of jesting lowers a man, it is to 


the level of humanity. Wit nourishes vanity ; 


reason’ has @ much stronger tincture of pride 
in it. . 


.*Thé public have neitlier shame nor gra- 
titnde. 
“It is wonderful how soon men acquire 
nts for offices of ,trast_ and importance, 
she higher the situation, the higher the opi- 
Mign it gives us of orselves; and as js our 
confidence, so is our capacity. We ‘assume 
- 40 equality with circumstances. 
“As we scorn them who ‘scorn us, so the 


"contempt of the world (nét seldom) makes 


men proud. 

“One of the painters (Teniets) has repre- 
sented monkeys with 4 monk’s cloak and 
cowl. This has a ludicrous effect enongh. To 
vt tld race of beings the pretensions ‘of 
mankind to extraordinary sanctity and virtue 
Must seem equally ridiculous. 

“Thad rather be deformed, than ‘a dwarf 
and well-made. The one may be attributed 
to accident ; the other looks like a deliberate 
insult on the part of nature. 

Mauy people in reasoning onthe passions 
make a continual appeal to sense. 
ext sp is a common sense, and 

ust frequently discard the one in spéak- 
ing of the ther. . ’ re 

ose only deserve a monument who do 
not need one ; ‘that is, who have raised them- 


Selves a monument in the min 
tun , e minds and memories 





: “Women have as little imagination as they 


ave reason. They are pure egotists, They 


“Cannot go out of themselyes, There is no 





instance of a woman having done any thing 
great in poetry or philosophy, They.can.act 
tragedy, because this depends very much on 
the. physical expression of the passions—they 
can_ sing, for they have flexible throats and 
nic ears—they can write romances about 
love—and talk for ever about nothing. 

‘Women are not philosophers or. poets, 
patriots, moralists, or politicians—they are 
simply women.” 

Fie donc! Mr. Philosopher, what will the 
ladies think of you? It is well for you we do 
not quote your opinion of the Scotch, or you 
would have a People asewel! as a Sex among 
your enemies. 





The King of the Peak. A Romance. By the 
Author of “* The Cavalier.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
Longman & Co. 

IF the rumour be well founded, which says 

that the romance of ‘* The Cavalier” was 

written by one’ of the seven sons of Mr. 

Roscoe, the question who of the seven is enti- 

tled to that distinction, may be readily de- 

cided in favour of him who essayed his ju- 


‘venile powers in a poem founded on the 


ancient ballad of Chevy Chace; since, from 
the spirit and style of that Poem, it is very 
natural to infer that the author would pro- 
duce exactly such a novel as “‘ The Cavalier,” 
and, at a maturer period, a Romance like 
that which is now before us. However that 
may be, in all that relates to the habits, 
manners, and usages of the age which he has 
chosen to illustrate, the author is an accom- 
plished, though not a pedantic antiquary ; 
familiar with the gradations of feudalsociety, 
= conversant in various modes of ancient 
ife. 

The story is founded on a-tradition current 
in Derbyshire, which-forms the subject of a 
poem called ** The Seven Foresters of Chats- 
worth,” published very reeently in a periodi- 


‘cal work. It relates principally to a conspi- 


racy, supposed to have been secretly favour- 
ed, if not fomented, by the court of Spain, for 
creating a revolution in England, which 
should depose Queen Elizabeth and raise the 
Earl of Derby -to. the,.throne,.. A principal 
agent inthis conspiracy is Edward. Stanley, 
the youngest son of that nobleman, and a sol- 
dier of fortune, alike. disposed by temper, 
character, and habit, for any wild and despe- 
rate enterprise. The machinations connected 
with ‘the formation and furtherance of his 
ambitious scheme, for transferring the crown 
of England to his family, forms the serious 
business of the story.. Its ligher passages 
relate to a love’ affair between his elder bro- 
ther, Sir Thomas Stanley, and.Margaret, the 
daughter of Sir George Vernon, which he 
determines to thwart if possible, although he 
himself is affianced to her sister, the Lady 
Doréthy, who cherishes a secret and almost 
hopeless affection for a mysterious youth, 
called the Outlaw of Haddon. This wanderer 
of the forest is compelled, by motives which 
are not explained until the denouément, to 
conceal his name, and urge his suit in stolen 
interviews, exposed to the vengeance of the 
choleric Sir George, and to the traculent hos- 
tility of his rival, Edward Stanley. Among 
the more prominent of the subordinate cha- 
racters are, Sparandam, a ferocious German 
soldado ; and Sir Simon Degge, a foolish and 
fantastical knight, who has an infinite deal of 
nothing to do and to say, and is an intole- 
rable bore. 

We select, for our example of the style, a 


scene whieh ensues.on the apprehension of 
the Outlaw. He is thus introduced— 

“ Attended by a guard of Sir George 
Vernon's domestics, the outlaw now en- 
tered the hall, and as he was brought in 
front of the knight of Haddon, Sir Thomas 
Stanley pressed through the crowd, and took 
his station beside his intended father-in-law. 
Sir George surveyed the handsome and care- 
less countenance of the outlaw with a fierce 
and angry scowl, which betokencd him no 
good, and the mood of Edward Stanley, 
Sparandam, and some of the other friends of 
the Vernen, would have afforded him little 
comfort, if he had been inclined to seek it in 
their regards. But his eye wandered freely 
over the assembly, and his spirit was net 
checked at the sight of his enemies’ rancour. 
He stood as firm and as calm before the 
proud king.of the Peak, as Mutius Scevola 
before the tyrant of Hetruria.- But with this 
undaunted spirit, no jot of insolence was 
mingled. He was soberly bravé, not con- 
temptuously hardy; and rather seemed dis- 
posed to pay to Sir George Vernon the 
respect that was due to his rank and his age, 
than to dare him to farther mischief by an 
open disregard of his power. All the domes- 
tics, indeed, all present, pressed as nigh to 
him as possible, that they might have a.close 
view of the man that had made Haddon 
woods so famous; and as he unbenneted on 
taking his station before Sir George, a mur- 
mur of admiration at the manly beauty of his 
features, ran through the hall. Even the eye 
of the Vernon appeared to relax somewhat 
of its ferocity, as he gazed on the ingenuous 
and noble countenance of his foe, and ‘Sir 
Thomas Stanley was his friend before a word 
had dropped from him.” ; 

In the dispute, to which the examination 
leads, the knight’s anger is. roused, and he 
dooms the captive to be hanged on one of the 
trees opposite the window where he talked 
with his mistress. . The ontlaw seizes a by- 
stander’s sword to defend himself; Edward 
Stanley levels a pistol at bim, which his bro- 
ther Sir Thomas wrests from his hand. The 
scene thus concludes— 

“ ¢ False villain!’ cried Edward, gnashing 
his teeth, ‘ thou would’st cheat thine own 
brother ofhis.love and right. Noble Vernon! 
there is a conspiracy against us, and this bro- 
ther of mine—brother no longer—is leagued 
with this felonious thief against our party. 
You that love the Vernon, our holy faith and 
me, draw out your weapons, and down with 
these traitors. 

At these words, Sparandam, Probus, and 
some others among the retainers of SirGeorge, 
drew their swords; whilst Stanley, finding he 
could not extricate his pistol from the grasp 
of his brother, abandoned it to his hand and 
bared his rapier. Sir Thomas instantly availed 
himself of the weapon he had acquired, and 
springing towards the outlaw, he exclaimed 
aloud— 

‘©* JT haye said I will guard this gentle- 
man’s life—you that regard your own keep 
aloof from this weapon ; for, by my honotr, 
the first man that: levels a blow at the ont- 
law’s head, shall: have its contents in his 
breast.’ ’ 

“ This threat, and. the valiant countenance 
of the outlaw himself, caused a pause among 
the assailants; and Sir George Vernon, un- 
willing that his’ hall should become a scene 
of blood, called for silence. ‘ Hold, and 

ut by your weapons. Will ye turn this house 





Fito a den of thieves? Ned Stanley, and you 
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of my party, (put°up, or ye are.no “donger 
friends of mine. Let my own servants secare 
this royster.’ i - 

“ “Nay, on my life,’. cried’ Edward Stan- 

ley; ‘he is my own foe, and I will assault 
these twain traitors, if there be no one will 
second me.’ : 
» 67 fear me, Ned Stanley,’ cried his bro- 
ther; ‘thou art the vilest traitor here— give 
back, sirrah! I will not ‘spare thee, though 
thon art my own blood—advance not a foot 
—thou art hardly fit to die.’ 

“ ©T say desist, Ned Stanley, or thou art 
my foe!’ cried Sir George; '* tor'shame, are 

e in the wood? Is‘ this my hall that ye riot 

p, as if it were the common roorn of a bro- 

thel?’ We came liere to do judgment gravely, 
not to engage in’a rout and skirmish.’ 
“4 Let them go forth of the house,’ cried 
Edward Stanley, whose passion was nigh 
irrepressible, ‘ and meet me point to point on 
the sward—both ot’em—come, rascals, brace 
on your valour for once and ‘turn out—I will 
teach ye a measure without music—TF will les- 
son ye in the sink-a-pace—out, dogs—curs— 
‘scoundrels that ye are.’ 

‘¢4 Fie! master Edward Stanley,’ cried Sir 
‘Simon, ‘ for shame, master Edward Stanley! 
‘Your own brother, Sir, a dog, a cur?’ 

© A'fool, a kiiave, a wretch of thy mettle,’ 
cried the outrageous soldier, striking him re- 
‘peatedly with his fist; ‘ an utter cast-away 

om the blood ‘of his race. ‘A’ traitor that, 
for he knows ‘not what, will herd with the 
‘foes of his kindred—will bare weapon against 
his own blood.’ 

“« Heaven forbid I should soil the honour- 
‘able name I bear,” replied his brother with 
‘great calmness. --* No; rather will 1: stand 
against those of my blood that would do so. 
"I will not’see murder wrought on an imoéent 
man—that lie is'so' dare avouch.’ 


*'465 Phat he-is as false as thou art; cried |~ 


Edward Stanley, * and’ thou as false as hell, 
T'dare avouch, and will to the world.’ 
ws Ds ran peace,” said Sir George Ver- 
“non. * Now, Sir Thomas Stanley; what proof 
“of this man’s nobility have you? Who is he?! 
_ .*T pray ye, sir knight,’ cried the! outlaw, 
who poke creed that Sir Thomay possessed 
‘the whole of his*secret,’* betray mendt=as 
you love your own honour, and héavenknows 
i have full dearly proved it, shew that re- 
gard for mine with whiel you have respected 
at’ Whicli is of much less moment; my Tite, 
—I cannot—I will not'snrvive: the'shame of 
being blazoned abrodd with’ the lies ofthe 
vulgar added to my fale; let them hear of the 
otitlaw of Haddowy but let my true name re- 
’ main unknown.’ 
*€© Would I Knew thy name,” cried Ed- 
— Pe pr would have’ thy romance 
printed with the story of Troy’s siége,! that: 
thy ‘adventares ‘aight lie on he ait 
“©T catinot bétray that ‘which do not 


know,’ ‘said Sir Thomas Stanley 5 till this 
hour I never saw this gentleman; and his 
name and lineage are as stranye to ‘me as 


you.” 
“ ¢ How, sow Stanley,” said Sir George 
Vernon. * Said’st thom-aut he was noble— 
ofa igh ‘and petent race?’ . 
_.- a And so heis,’ answered Sir Thomas; 
€ Tam peseaenee' ty ene is infallible.’ 
‘4 © Petchance’ by his: mistress,’ said: 
his brother'witl?a’ sheet raat 
“ * Pt was‘not the Lady Dorothy that gave 
me this assurance,’ answered Sir Thomas ; 
*‘though if'she had, her word had ‘been snf- 
ficient: But I beseech you, Sir George, let 


rknight of Haddon, 





— 
your! decision: upon the wrong you conat 
yourself to have suffered from this gentle- 
man, abide the assistance and counsel .of 
Earl Derby, who will be here to-day. .. Let 
him go back to his prison with your honaur- 
able word for his satety, and there await the 
judgment-yow:sirall jointly come to,’ 

*** [must know more of him,’, replied Sir 
George, anxiously fixing his eyes upon the 
outlaw ; ‘ wherefore, if thon art indeed a 
gentleman,’ cam’st thou: not to woo my 
daughter, as a gentleman should, in fair and 
open day? Why,seek her clandestinely, if 
thy means and intentions were honourable?’ 

*¢ ¢ For one reason which you know,’ an- 
swered the outlaw, ‘ which yow overheard in 
the last converse I had with your lovely 
daughter—which your own word+4a;avord 
never to be forgotten, sealed and ratified— 
the difference of our faith.’ 

** «Hab trne indeed,’ returned the knight; 
* thon art a heretic.’ 

** * Ay, and aspy.to, boot,’ said Stanley, 
§ or my word’s nought.’ 

*** Dfaith,’ said Probus, surveying: the 
outlaw narrowly, ‘,I seem to have some 
floating recollection of having seen this man 
as a clerk in the chancery.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Belie him not, sirrah,’ cried Sir George, 
‘ [have sufficient. quarrel against him. He 
bears himself mike a pinner of suits.. Art 
thon-a good queen’s man?’ 

“-¢ Ay, sir, her faithful subject,’ answered 
the outlaw boldly; 

*¢ ¢Thow knowest, I’ be sworn,’ con- 
tinued Sir George, ‘ that there are some 
here who love her.not.’ 

** § IT will not so. much belie myself as to 
deny my. experience,’ replied the outlaw ; 
* you have now done what you scarce would 
answer: to the lew, if I should incline to 
question ye.” 
*< ¢ And wonldst thou so, if free ?’ said the 
knight of Haddon. 

**. © Phe:courtesy you have shewn me is not 
80 great as to beget much forbearance,’ said 
the outlaw; ‘ but.you are the father of her 
who: holds my heart in her hand; you are 
‘Sale from my revenge.’ 

ofS Why thou -hast spoken asa. noble and 
avaliant youth,’ rewrned. Sir George, ‘and 
thy frankness hath gained. thee liberty... Go,, 
sir. outiaw >, thou art, free—my honour is 
healed by having: thy life in my hands ; and I 
will not sestain ‘the name I bear, nor the 
honse of my. fathers, as.to smirch either with 
thy blood, Go, thon shalt be in my ward of 
safety til thon art free. of Haddon Park.’ 

*¢-* You ‘will, not indeed give him, free- 
dom,’ said. Edward Stanley: ‘ at least not 
now.» 

* «Indeed, sony I will, and now, forth- 
with—he: is free already—my word is past,’ 
said sit George. 

*.““Phis-is very whim and, maggot i'the 
brain,?.said-his fierce confederate. 

‘5.¢ Be itso, Ned,’ answered the knight, 
£ butso it must be.’ 

.*** Good father, you have done nobly,’ said 
Sir Thomas Sfaaiey. 

‘+ © Mine: honourable: friend,’ cried: Sir 
Simon, ‘you have acted with praiseworthy 
forbearance, with a christianlike forgetful- 
ness’ of injuries.’ 

** © Retresh thyself, sir outlaw,’ said the 
§ and then make the best 
of wy way. Some of ye attend him to Bake- 
well. 


“ The outlaw bowed, and being furnished 





with his cloak and weapons, quitted the hall, 


As he crossed the court, he cast up his eyes 
to a window where he saw prpeby and ee 
garet Vernon, and kissed bis hand towards 
them., Margaret, who little expected to seq 
him free, uttered a cry of delight ; but Dorathy 
fell. senseless with joy into the. arms of her 
sister.”’ 

Of Edward Stanley, who is the principal 
actor in the story, and to all intents and pur. 
poses its hero, we find it impossible to Speak 
in any. other terms than those of unqualified 
hatred., With the valour of an approved 
champion, he combines the treacherous, du. 
plicity. of a.reereant; he is self-witted, cruel, 
arrogant, vindictive, merciless, inexorable, 
His thirst for blood is wolfish: he has the 
headlong fury of the lion, but he is not lion 
mettled ; he takes the lead in most of the 
scenes as a mere intruder, and occupiés a 
place which too often throws the worthier 
characters into obscurity. Those who find 
enjoyment in emotions excited by the de. 
velopment of the darker passions, may feel 
interested in such a portraiture; bunt eveb 
they must at length turn from it with aver. 
sion, as alien to humanity, and partaking the 
nature of a fiend. Among the other ¢harac- 
ters, the most pleasing is the lady Margaret 
Vernon. She is evidently the favourite of 
the author, whose powers nitrate and 
expression are never so happily effective as 
when she enters on the scene. If a wider 
scope of action had been given to her and 
her sister, the story would have been agree- 
ably relieved from that rude and ill dis- 
ciplined energy, occasionally sinking into 
coarseness and vulgarity, which is its per- 
vading fault.’ Successful as le is in all other 
respects, the author may well bear to be told 
of such a fault, which, however, is. the less 
excusable in him, since he has proved him- 
self no stranger to that courteous and ex- 
alted sensibility which should constitute the 
fairest geace of a tale of chivalry. 





ADAMS ON THE AFRICAN COAST. 
8vo. 1 vol. Whittakers. 
Tue amusing nature. of this. volume induces 
us to extend our extracts from it :— 

The population of the town of Lagos may 
amornt to. 5,000 ; wm there are two or three 
populons villages on the north side of Ctadoo 
lake, ever which the gabeceer of has 
jurisdiction... This ehief’s. power is absolute 
and his disposition tyrannical to excess; his 
name is Cootry. . 

“ When I first paid him a visit, (says Capt. 
Adams,) he was holding a levee, and dispens- 
ing favours to his\courtiers with his ows royal 
hand, which copsisted of pieces of the putrid 
careass of a cow. Each individual crawled to 
the foot of the throne, upon his hands ard 
knees (rubbing, occasionally, his forehead in 
the dust,) to receive the princely gift, and, 
with well-bred politencss, and courtier-like 
servility, crawled back again to his seat, his 
posteriors first advancing, like those of a 
bear’s, when it descends a tree. The room, 
however,was so intolerably hot, and the stench 
from the carrion so offensive, that I was com- 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat, or forfeit 
all claim to an,acquaintance with royalty, by 
committing a breach of good manners, W 
a violent, nausea.at.the stomach. warned me 
was fast approaching ; so that I had not an 
opportunity of witnessing at this time the 
effect of King Cootry’s royal musisicence, 
his courtiers, although I felt the fall force “i 





it upon myself... . gid 
The enfrauce leading to, the audience 





JOURN AL OF “THE /BELUES LETTRES. 





——————— 

chaniber presented a very curious spectacle. 
_ }owas am oblong roonr of considerable length, 
* having an: opening along the centre of \the 
' goof to admit light and air. Atoneiextre- 
' mity, there Was arranged the King’s fetiche, 

whieli consisted of three ‘elephant’s teeth 

in areclining posture against the wall, 
with the convex'part outwards, and sprinkled 
with'blood. On each side of the apartment, 
there were t bled t g th yp i aously, 
articles of trade, and costly presents, ima 
state of dilapidation; nainely; rolls of to- 
bacco, boxes of pipes, cases of gin, ankers of 
brandy, pieces of cloth of Indian and Euro- 
pean manufacture, iron bars, earthenware ; a 
beautiful" hand-organ, the bellows of which 
were burst ;two elegant chairs of state, 
having ‘rich crimson »damask ¢overs, all in 
tatters; a handsome. sedan-.chair, without 
aibottom; and: two expensive sofas, with- 
ont‘legs. These, I presume, were placed 
thus conspicuously, with a view to impress 
the:minds of those» persons who were per- 
mitted to appreath the reyal: presence, with 
ideas of the wealth and grandeur of bis sable 
Majesty ; and: politically, might perhaps be 
considered .as. something similar to the pa- 
geantry with which jt is thought necessary to 
surround royalty ‘in: civilized conatries, and 
whieh have so captivating and imposing an 
efféct on the unthinking and vulgar. 

i Cootry, like many of his royal brethren 
in Africa, is a-receiver of stolem goods; for 
he does not hesitate to share what his ser- 
vants purioin: and.that-servantis his greatest 
favourite wlio can rob his Exiropean frieads 
with most address. 

“It was no secret to the master of a vessel, 
that his storehonse wasclandestinely entered, 
and robbed of several bags ef corn by one of 
the King’s domesties ; and he sent a message 
to the black monarch, that if he canght the 
thief in the act, he would shoot him, whoever 
he might be. ‘The opportynity.soon occurred, 
and the man was .shotwhen in the act. of 
taking away upon his: heat a bag of corn. 
When the King was informed of the circum- 
stance, his only remark was, that» the fellow 
was a fool, and nota proper man fora thief. 
«On interrogating Occonde;- the King's 
favourite: and linguist, respecting. the ..eie- 
phauts’ teeth, and why: they were Cootry’s 
fetiche, his: answer. was; that .the elephant 
being more sagacious and stronger than any 
other animal, he represented best (meta- 
phorically, of course)’ Cootry’s power over 
his;subjects. If the black monarch had been 
‘acquainted with heraldry, it would be a rea- 
sonable inference to draw, that his fetiche 
Was)in reality-his coat of arms ; aud certainly 
a black African king and: an elepaant would 
be'much more natural. and approptiate than 
St. George and adragon. 

“The policy -of this,African despot, in .or- 
dering: the devil to pay bis metropolis an 
occasional visit, is by no. means a weak istra- 
tagem, ‘especially when we hear of learned 
divines and holy doctors being called: on. in 
civilized countries ito subdue- the dark spirit, 
and drive him out. of: some old bedridden 
chypochondriae or impostor. 

» “Cootry’s deviluis no .aérial spirit, for-he 
“isa devil-in reality ; an armed) man licensed 
‘tocommit murder... His avocation.is to run 
through the different avenues,of the town, 
“disguised im a mask, amd: to destroy. all.who 
May: chance: to falk imshis way; -but as notice 





‘is givencby the Gong Gong, or bellman, of his, 


intended nocturnal visit, it-is but seldom any 
“person loses lis life...| Europeans receive no- 


tice, and. are requested not.tosleave their 
houses on:the-evening of his appearance, as 
the devil in Lagos is no respécter of persons, 
The fellow who performs the part comes from 
one of the villages on the opposite side.of the 
lake ; and the inhabitants .of Lagos are.cer- 
tainly mnch alarmed at his visits; and inquire 
from their neighbours, the following morning, 
in whispers, how they tared during the night. 

+ Besides the public warning usually given 
on such occasions, the devil. always: makes 
his appearance at full moen; so that if the 
King should be; out raking, he may not mis- 
take his royal master for a subject, although 
it would be a favourable opportunity to rid 
the people of a:tyrant.” 

Other curious African circumstances are 
detailed in the following : 

*¢ Male dogs are banished to the towns 
opposite to Lagos ; ferifany are caught there, 
they are immediately strangled, split, and 
trimmed like sheep, and hung up at the door 
of some-great man, where rows of the putrid 
eareasses of their canine brethren are often 
to be:seev. They are.fetiche, and.intended 
to countervail the machinations of the evil 
spirit, 

** At the eastern) extremity of the town, 
there are afew Jange trees, which are covered 
with the heads of 'malefactors. The skulls 
are nailed to the trunks and Jarge limbs, and 
presenta vcry appalling ispectacie. 

“The town swarms with water rats fram 
the lake, which burrow.in the ground, aad 
are so audacious that. they mot unirequently 
make their appearance under the dinner- 
table while the guests remain sitting at it,” 

This. must haye been. ‘the, plave .ta’ which 
Whittington's famons cat’ was transported ; 
but there are other facts almostequally curious, 
thongh we have to return for them from: La- 
gos to Grewhe; 

‘+In.the centre of the market ‘there isa 
large tree, very similar to the mulberry, ex- 
cept that the branches grow -horizantal. 

** This tree presents 4 most extraordinary 
spectacle; foralong its; branches, thousands 
ot bats, of the. largest: species, Dang »sus- 
pended by their.claws, and with their heads 
downwards, during theday, aad do. mot seem 
to be: at all, disturbed by the moise beneath 
them, although.not in a state of somnoleney. 
I shot; several, each. of which measured ; -be- 
tween the extremities of the wings, two feet; 
the fonm of their head beats a.gtrong resem- 
blance to that of ahorse, but having the eyes, 
teeth, and whiskers of. an.immense rat, 

‘+ One of the singular custoims.of the people 
of Grewhe, as well as those of Popo, is. the 
admission at females into the order ef priest- 
hood; acustont which has net; been noticed 
by Governor, Dalzel, in his history of Dahomy, 
An account of the ceremony,practised on this 
occasion may be amusing, to the reader. 

‘“A voung female, generally.the daughter 
of.a Fetiche Man or priest,is selected for the 
purpose, who undergoes. a probationary pe- 
nance that continves six months, previens to 
her admission into holy orders. , During this 
period, she is initiated by the, priests into ail 
the mysteries and chicanery of the religion of 
their forefathers, which consisted in the wor- 
ship of the black and white snake, and in the 
niunmery of giving sanctity to bones, rags, &ec. 

‘t When she appears im public during the 
period of her probation, her manner is grave 
and solemn, ; hey.skin is, painted with a-kind 
of white clay ; rows of shells, of varions-forms 
and sizes, are hung upon her neck, arms, a9 
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which reaches to her knees. A dwelling ;is 
provided for her, in which, she eats and sleeps 
alone, and into. which none are admitted but 
fetiche men and women. 

“At the expiration of the six.months, a 
large assemblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, accompanied by the various, orders, of 
priesthood, and the musiciaus belonging to 
the town, takes. placc,on an open space of 
ground,.,to assist at, and also te witness, the 
last grand ceremony. . 

‘Soon after, assembling, the women) form 
a circle by joining hands, among. whom are 
the companions of the novitiate’s,yonth, and 
also her relations, who.commence dancing 
circularly, reversing the, movements. alter- 
nately, aftermaking one complete cirele.. The 
dancing is, accompanied by, the..most bar- 
barous and horrid din imaginable, cansed, by 
the musicians beating. on. drams,.tom-toms, 
gongs, and blowing horns manufactured ont 
of elephant’s teeth and, reeds ;,to which are 
added the most strange.and uncouth: gri- 
maces and contortions of the faces and bodies 
of the priests, so that aspectator, might easily 
imagine them to. be a; pumber ot aviacs, 
who: had been turned,,loose. to. give effect to 
the ceremony: and were. it not for the pre, 
sence of the little children, who Jook on, with 
fear and astonishment depicted in their eoun- 
tenances, would be no bad representation of 
Pandemoniup. 

‘(The novitiate, soon: after, dancing com, 
menuces, is brought ont, by apparent. force, 
from a little hut which had concealed her 
fromthe spectators, and.placed im; the.centre 
of the, eixcle formed.by the. dancing; females, 
from whom she endeayours to. escape to she 
hut, whence. she had. been.brought, ;and this 
she is allowed.to accomplish, This ceremo 
is repeated three. times ;,an iocacsetion 
then delivered by the chief, priest, and, the 
farce ends, 

‘* One.of the conditions by which a female 
is, admitted ;into the order of, priesthood, 
that. of leading. a: life of celibacy, and, re- 
nouncing the pleasures . of the world: and 
but few. ave-admitted. to enter it at.all,”.+..,- 

We may append to this general. picture the 
portrait of a rich-savage of Ardralt; ee 

‘(The government is. republican,) althon. 
some of the leading men exercise oyer, ; 
common, people a kind, of inflnence derived 
from: hereditary right; and seem.to divi the 
power of governing them, with others wh 
have acquired considerable wealth by. their 
commercial dealings. ad} . \ 

‘s These men, when, they appear in, public, 
either. on yisits of ceremony, or, for recrea- 
tion, are always attended by,one or two lun- 
dred. domestic slaves and netainers, who are 
armed .with ¢lubs,, cutlasses, and other wea- 

ons. ; ol 
P *¢ The most wealthy. mau.in the by bay is 
Tammata,. but whois better known sby. bis 
European name, Monsieur Pierre. He ia 
native of .Honsa, and. wasvoriginally a slaye 
aud taken, to, France by, the :master,of .a 
French vessel, when very, young, Being a 
sharp. bey, be was sent. to.school, where, he 
was taught, reading, writing, apd accounts ; 
and his senvices tc his apaster, during. his 
trading voyages to, Africa, were afterwar 8 











d\(that.of a. slave merchant 


so beneficial, shat, ve gave him bis fi m, 
and. assisted him t@ commence, business on 
his.own account, by granting him ey: tto.,a 
considerable amogat. Speaking, the Housa, 
Eyeo, and French, langnages, ; his . business 


became very.ex- 


. 


ancles ; and her leing are girt with lovg grass,| tensive; and he soon outstripped his com- 
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pétitors in wealth and influence, which, as 
théege' incteased, his’ dwelling was enlarged, 
thé ‘nuniber of ‘his wives wad domestics aug- 
mented, and his whole establishment as- 
stimied something of ‘a royal form. His 
hotise ‘contains upwards of thirty apart- 
meénts, and his seraglio ‘nearly as’ many 
Wives; and the whole is surrounded by a 
high’ mud ‘wall, ‘which encloses an area of 
abont ten statute acres. His furniture is a 
mixture of French and African; ‘for, al- 
thougli he is ostentatious in the display of 
kis"Européan finery, his‘taste is pure - 
can. ‘He dresses as an European; and his 
dejeunés and dinés are quite a la mode de Fran- 
¢ais, of which ‘a number of 'Freich’ officers 
are constant partakers, Monsieur Pierre sit- 
ting at the head, and’ performing the ho- 
nours ‘of the table. At his back are ar- 
ranged a number of ‘his youngest wives, who 
wait ‘upon him exclasively; and place before 
him se dishes ‘adapted ‘to his taste; 
which consist of vegetables, fish, and animal 
food, highly seasoned, ‘well butteréd with 
palm’ oil, ‘and wherein potash is mixed in 
lieu of ‘salt, and which seasoning is very 
commonly used as ‘a substitute for salt by 
the natives of Ardrah, Housa, and Eyeo. 
His’ wives tasted each dish in his presence, 
and before it was placed on the table; a pre- 
caution he is inthe constant habit of having 
rformed by them, in order to deter them 
om we any thing in his food of a dele- 
terious quality. Silver forks are appendages 
of ‘his ‘table; and I was often amused at the 
dexterity he displayed in their use, although 
he sometimes forgot himself, and thrust his 
black paw into the dish, instead of the fork, 
‘which disconcerted him for the moment, as it 
generally excited among his European guests 
a hearty laugh at his expense, which he by 
no méans relished. Had one of his wives or 
domestics relaxed a muscle of their'fa¢e-on 
such an occasion, their liberty would, in all 
bility, have been: forfeited for: the of- 

ce, He is a man of naturally quick parts, 
but combined witha savage disposition, which 
“neither education, nor a constant intercourse 
“with ans, has at all ameliorated; anit 
the acquisition of Considerable property has 
oir ae upon him in the same manner as we 
: | perceive it does on the low and vulgar, 


‘in civilized countries, by rendering them} 


bear despotic, and overbearing, and who, 

‘if they had the same power as this African 

Savage, would probably ‘sacrifice, with as 

little remorse, the liberties, and even the 

‘lives ‘of haman beings, who ‘might’ become 
ts of their suspicion or resentment. 

* Monsieur Pierre is naturally avaricions ; 
the increase ‘of his wealth therefore created 
ah increased desire to'secnre it. He caused 
a considerable excavation to be made under 
one’ of the interior apartments of his dwell- 
ing, by a number of his domestic slaves, by 

m, and his confidential females, the se- 
cret ‘only was ‘known; and to secure the 
secret still further, he had the poor fellows 
who made the excavation put into sacks, 
and conveyed to the sea side by a number of 
Fantee canoe men, who afterwards took 
them on board of a ‘French ship, then on 
the punt of sailing for the West-Indies. 

_ “He gave (a little before I went to Ardrah) 
pr she ed of the ferocity of his disposition, by 
; nvr, Ae keeper of his slaves to be be- 
rt having allowed ‘two of them to 

escape ; and the less trunk of his 


" Psaw tied up in a mat, ‘and lying exposed in 
a Sods) leas obtch hay bind’ been taken, ‘and 


very near the gate which led to his dwelling: 
Among -his European acquireménts,: that 
of blowing the French horn was his favourite; 
ashe generally gave a few flourishes upon it 
every canes 9 especially; when any traders 


yer, iar 3 to Hio had arrived from: that king- 
dom, re whom he was very’ proad of ex- 
hibiting his skill. He is anexcellent player 
at ‘billiards, and has a large billiard-table 
placed in a room built expressly for the pur- 
pose, the walls of »which are mud lined with 
split bamboo, over which a ‘fine. paper is in- 
geniously placed; and against it, there hang 
several portraits of ‘the various members of 
the Bourbon family. Elegant sofas and chairs 
complete the furniture of the apartment.” 





The kings of other nations are not more 
formidable nor more ostentatious. At' Benin, 
however, there is an exception. *‘“Itis the 
practice (Captain A. tells us) for masters of 
vessels to pay the king-a visit soon after their 
arrival; and such a ceremony is seldom al- 
lowed to be dispensed with, ‘as on these occa- 
sions the black monarch receives a handsome 
present, consisting of a piece of silk damask, 
a few yards of scarlet cloth, and some strings 
of coral. Soon afier my arrival, therefore, 
and while my health yet permitted it, I got 
into ‘my hammock, and at the ‘end of the 
second day, I arrived at the capital of Benin. 

*¢ The course of the road from Gatto to the 
capital is about NE. by N. and the road passes 
over a country nearly level, intersected with 
deep woods and swamps ; the distance I es- 
timated.to be about forty miles. 

** The face of the country surrounding Benin 
bears ‘much the same character as that of 
Ardrah and Grewhe, except that it is more 
thickly wooded. The town is large and po- 
pulons, and contains probably 15,000 inhabi- 
tants ; it is built very irregularly, the houses 
being placed without any regard to order, 
and detached; consequently occupying a large 
space of ground. 

“The king of Benin is fetiche, and the 
principat object of adoration in his dominions. 
He occupies a higher post'here than the pope 
does in catholic Europe ; for‘he is not only 

od’s vicegefént upon earth, but a god’ him- 
self, whose subjects both obey and adore him 
as sach, althongh I believe their adoration 
to arise rather from fear than love. - - - 

‘* King Bowarré, who is now about forty- 
five years of age, althongh he is supposed by 
his poor deluded subjects to have the attri- 
butes of a god (it being a very ‘heinous crime 
for any of them to entertain an opinion that 
he, like other mortals, requires either food or 
sleep,) knew very well that white men, with 
all their ingenuity, required both ; he there- 
fore ordered his nephew’s house to be pre- 
pared for my accommodation, and sent me a 
sheep, some fowls, yams and pumpkins. 

“Phe day following my arrival, had the 
honour of an interview with him; he re- 
ceived me with much politeness, particularly 
after the fine flashy piece of red silk damask, 
which I had brought with me as a present for 
him,-had been unfolded. The conversation 
was cafried on with the aid of ‘the king’s 
trader, who resides at Gatto, and’ who had 
accompanied me from thence to act as my 
linguist. Trade was the principal, indeed the 
only ‘subject discussed ; for king Bowarré, 
although he is both a god and a king; trades, 
nevertheless, in slaves and ivory. - - - 

“The king and:his principal courtiers are 


| ostentatious in their dress, wearing damask, 


taffety, and cuttanee, after the country fashion. 


SS 
seraglio, which.is always well filled; andthe, 
women, like those of the Heebo nation, wear 


a profusion of beads, if they can by any means 
obtain them. 

‘¢ Human sacrifices are not so frequent here. 
as in some parts of Africa ; yet besides those 
immolated on the death of great men, three 
or four are annually ‘sacrificed at the mouth 
of the river, as votive offerings to the sea, to 
direct vessels to bend their course to this 
horrid climate.” 

We reserve still enough for another in 
teresting paper on African customs. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ANTIQUITIES > ITALY. { 
Centre Column of the Roman Empire. 

Rome, June 1.—Our antiquaries are quite 
enchanted with the discoveries which are 
making in the Forum, and they expectothers 
of much greater importance im consequence 
ofthe excavations projected in the same place. 
The first mitliary column, the centre of ‘the 
Roman empire, which has beenso long sought 
after, is now found. The celebrated Abbé 
Fea, who directs these researches, and whose 
learned eye penetrates the accumulated rains 
and earth which cover this theatre of ancient 
Roman magnificence, promises treasures to 
the lovers of antiquity. If, as it is said to 
be intended, the ‘Forum should be entirely 
cleared, it would present a scene calculated 
to astonish the imagination. 


France.—It is well known that Arles is 
one of the cities in France the richest in 
antiquities, and nothing is more celebrated 
than its Amphitheatre, which, notwithstand- 
ing its neglected ‘state, still excites the ad- 
miration of all travellers who: visit the South. 
It was very reasonably supposed that in its 
neighbourhood must be buried a great num- 
ber of the statnes; with which the Roman 
theatres were decorated. ‘The magistrates 
have thought fit, for the sake of the Fine Arts, 
to have the ground turned up, and the fol- 
lowing are some particulars of the result, 
which seem to be worth making known. 
‘The strictest orders were given that the 
operations should be ‘so carried en as not 
to injure the buildings on the spot; that was 
to be explored. : This made ‘it necessary 
to keep at a distance of from foursor five 
metres from the facade of the Theatre, which 
is probably rich in architecture. On the other 
hand, most of the houses are built on the part 
where -the actors appeared, and where the 
fragments of the. fine ornaments of the stage 
may be supposed to be buried. However, 
the trenches which have been opéned in the 
street of the! Old College, and which follow 
the direction of it, approach at length: this 
interesting part of the edifice. 

At the depth of three metres (about three 
yards,) masses of stone were found, which 
were recognised to be the circular steps that 
surrounded the orchestra; and one metre 
lower there was a sepulchral lamp. After 
these steps. a ‘pavement was discovered of 
white marble slightly veined with blue. Ina 
second trench were found several pieces of 
Pariati ‘marble, ‘among which were: frag- 
ments of a fluted column, a detached piece of 
a Corinthian capital, and the left breast of a 


draped statue. At this poiut they dug to the © 


depth of five metres and a half, that is to say, 
twenty-five centimetres below the ancient 
level of the Theatre. 





Coralis a very favourite ornament in the royal 


The ‘third trench has laid open a stone 


distant 
of a sti 
of the 
tache¢ 
and th 
mutila 
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bedeh fifty ‘centimetres broad, covered with 
cement, and which seems to mark the separa- 
tion of the proscenium and the orchestra, 
Towards the middle there was a bas-relief of 
white marble resting on a'socle. The sub- 
ject of this bas-relief is: Apollo, seated, with 
his left arm’ resting on his lyre, having in his 
right hand the tripod which was consecrated 
tohim at Delphi. On each of the projections 
to the left and right there is a laurel. In the 
lateral part, to the left, is Marsyas suspended 
by the arms to an oak, to which a double 
flute is also hanging; the sufferer is covered 
with a Jion’s skin fastened across the breast. 
The right of the bas-relief represents the 
young Scythian sharpening the instrument of 
the punishment commanded by the god of 
harmony. The following day, at a small 
distance, aid just opposite, a very fine head 
of a statue was found, with the neck and part 
of the breast to the origin of the left arm at- 
tached. It is easy to see that both the marble 
and the workmanship are Greek, Except the 
mutilation of the nose, which is not irre- 
parable, the whole is in an astonishing state 
of preservation. There is no emblem, no at- 
tribute to indicate the name of this beautiful 
stattie; but the dignity of the countenance, 
the expression of the eyes and the mouth, 
the serene beauty of the features, lead to the 
supposition that it must represent the chaste 
Diana. It is hoped that the remainder of the 
body is not far off. This will be the third 
statue taken from the ruins: of this ancient 
Theatre ; that of Venus was found in 1652; 
that of Jupiter in 1788, It may be conjectured 
that these fine statues ornamented the stage. 
The head just found’exceeds by 2} lines the 
Venus of Arles. 





Report on the Progress’ of the Mathematical 
Sciences, by M. Fourier. 
[Concluded.J} ~ 
In the number of important applications of 

mechanical theoriés, we have to mention a 
new process, extremely ingenious, for which 
we are indebted to M. de Prony, and which 
serves to measure the dynamic effect of rota- 
tory machines ; the treatise by M. Girard on 
the power of resistance of: cylindrical casés ; 
and the very singular work which the same 
author has just op mettre which regards 
at once, hydraulics, the natural laws of great 
fiver’, commerce, and industry. 

The limits prescribed to this Report scarcely 
permit us to enumerate a series of mechani- 
cal or physical questions, interesting to civil 
society, on which government hhs consulted 
the Academy of Sciences. The Academy is 
anxious to second the views of government, 
and will always feel honoured by any demands 
of this nature which may be made upon it. 

: The first of these questions relates to the 
public use of carriages. It regards the pre- 
vention of the accidents which dccur in con- 
sequence of their want of stability, whether 
those accidents result from a defective con- 
struction, from the imprudent placing of the 
WEEAse, from the excessive rapidity of tra- 

ing, or, finally, from the shape of the 
Yoads. The other questions respect the con- 
struction of lightning-conductors ; the areo- 
metric means which must be employed to 
measure with great accuracy the specific 
weight of liquide; and, finally, the use of 


discussion. The Report respecting aréome- 
ters was made by M. Arago. M. Gay-Lussac 
drew up the instructions relative to the con- 
struction of lightning-conductors. To M. 
Dupin are due the three Reports relating to 
the stability of carriages. At the same time 
that he was occupying himself with the’ pre- 
paration of these Reports, M. Dupin con- 


: SS at i , 
short, whe’ thing which can facilitate navi- 
gation, and become either a cause of danger 
or'a catise of safety, has been exaniined, and 
described with numberless details." * 
These labours are extended every year to 
new parts of the sea-cbast. They confirm the 
just reputation, and, withont doing violence 





tinued to publish his ‘* Mathematical Me- 
moits;” and his work having for its object to 
describe the arts, and the naval, military, 
and commercial establishments of Great Bri- 
tain. In the opinion of geometricians, and in 
that of many highly-distinguished writers ; 
as. well as in the honourable, suffrages of 
foreigners, the author has found a recom- 
pense worthy of his exertions, 

We have indicated the principal adyan- 
tages which the exact sciences have acquired 
in.a space of time comparatively short. Itis 
sufficiently evident in this Notice that theory 
has never made any considerable progress 
without the immediate and multiplied appli- 
cation of it to practice. Even the most ab- 
stract sciences have become unexpectedly of 
sudden and sensible utility, and have been 
rendered available to the most common pur- 
poses. It is a theorem of Archimedes, which 
serves as the foundation for those areometric 
assizes, necessary for the public administra- 
tion and for individuals, The hydraulic press, 
which is now applied in all the arts, the:im- 
mense power of which either compresses, or 
separates, or reduces to the most minute 
atoms the matter subjected to its operation, 
or forces colours through the thickness of 
united fabrics,—in one word, whichis become 
in England of universal use, even that instru- 
ment is acorolary from the statics propounded 
by Pascal. Thus the Sciences, the first quality 
of which is doubtless to clevate and enlighten 
the mind, seem also to have been accorded to 
us in order to supply our weakness and the 
imperfection of our senses. We see man 
every where possessing himself of the forces 
of nature, and following up this his most 
noble conquest. . He disposes at his pleasure 
of the gravity and the, motion of the air and 
of the waters. He renders subservient to his 
wishes the elasticity of vapour, or rather that 
of the fire itself which penetrates and ani- 
mates the universe, the perpetual and infi- 
nite cause of power and action., Is not this 
empire over the elements, and over all, the 
powers of nature, one of the principal, attri- 
butes of human reason, and the most striking 
evidence of the sublimity of its source ? 

Among the grand applications to practice 
of Mathematical science, we ought to place 
those which in France relate to the principal 
branches of the public service. 

The Establishment, the object of which is to 
collect all documents interesting 10 the Ma- 
rine, owes to Messrs. de Rosili and de Rossel 
a new activity, and that invariable and exact 
order which the great variety and importance 
of its acquisitions réquires. In the mafiage- 
ment of this establighment all the advantages 
resulting from confammate experience, sa- 
gacity of views, and an eulightened theory, 
are fully experienced. 

The analysis and investigation of these do- 
cuments, and the improvement of the hydro- 
graphical methods of exploring coasts, were 





machines moved by the force of steam, and 


the most proper securities to prevent fatal 
explosions. 


All these questions were submitted to spe- 
cial committees, and underwent an elaborate 


undertaken by Messrs. Buache and Beautems- 
Beaupré. The methods alluded to have been 
brought to-a degree of perfection ttat could 
scarcely have been expected. New modes of 





sounding have been employed ; and the shapes 
of coasts, the position of rocks and shoals, in 


to truth, we may say the pre-eminence of the 
French Hydrographic School. Ovr vessels. 
pursue these’scientific res¢arches in the Me- 
diterranean, in the Black Séa, on the western 
coasts of Africa, on those of the Brazils, in 
the most distant oceans. ‘The general Naval 
Depét.collects all the resylts of these expedi- 
tions. France will never abandon the ancient 
and noble custom established by her monarchs 
and her statesmen, of gathering together and 
publishing, at a very heavy expense, maritime 
discoveries, the knowledge of which is ad- 
vantageous to all countries. 

In adverting to labours so beneficial to na- 
vigation, we cannot abstain ‘from remarking 
what facilities these numerous applications of 
Spherical Geometry have derived from the 
extensive tables of logarithms, for which we 
are indebted to M. de Prony. Two powerful 
and enlightened Governments have declared 
their intention to unite in tlie publication of 
this work, whicli in exactness and extent far 
surpasses all that we have hitherto possessed 
on the subject. Science expects this publica- 
tion as a new benefit. 

The grand Geodesic opérations which ‘are 
carrying on in France,*have also for their 
object to procure information advantageous 
to the adininistration of the state. We regret 
that the limits of this Discourse will not, per- 
mit us to point out the origin and the sttcces- 
sive advances of this vast enterprise, which 
several nations lave imitated, Already the 
principal lines are determined with a rigorous 
precision which would ‘seem to belong only 
to astronomical observations. 

A general Map of France is thuspreparing, 
all the parts of which have “for their basis a 
collection of trigonometrical surveys, which 
is the only way to regulateand verify the 
public register of the measures of lands, A 
Special Commission established by Govérn- 
ment, over which a Member of the Academ 
of Sciences presides, directs this beautifil 
work, which will form one of the most¥ le 
acquisitions that a nation can possess." 

These researches are extremely interesting 
to mathematical sciente, because they con- 
tribute to determine the exact figure of the 
earth. All enlightened Governments com- 
bine to favour any undertakings which have 
this knowledge tor their object. A great 
work of this nature, which the British Go- 
vernment has entrusted to Colonel Lambton, 
a Correspondent of the Academy of Sciences, 
is carrying on this year in Hindostan. That 
excellent observer has just transmitted.to us 
the resnlts which he has obtained. He has 
deduced the elementary principle ‘of them 
from the French metrical system, and ‘the 
are obviously similar in their estimate to 
those which have been obtained in our cli- 
mates. There is in them the same evidence 
of the flattening of the Earth, or excess of the 
diameter of the equator above the axis which 
passes through the poles. From a comparison 
of the measurements made in India. and in 
Europe, it appears that this excess is equal 
to a three handred and twelfth part of the 
polar axis,—an amonnt, scarcely differing at 
all from that previously calculated, Whet 
ought to be considered as one of the most 





admirable effects’ of modern theoriés, is, 





tly th papserimete of the flatten- 
Tetin Pearcring eirreestentcn ot te 
rom observing the irregularities of the 
lunar ‘mi aga _ me “ 

eodesic operations of France connect 
hones with Bi those whieh have been 
undertaken in England, in the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, in Hanover, in Deamark, 
in. had tn Austria, in Switzerland, and 
in Italy, The most skilful engineers of those 
countries, or French geographers themselves, 
have executed operations which combine, with 
those we have already described, to form an 
immense net-work. of triangles. Thus bas the 
same science extended its peaceable empire 
ores Phe. peinelae} part of Europe. 

. While th wrens works were going on in 
Frapen, and while she was exploring with so 
much diligence the coasts of the neighbouring 
seas, a scientific Expedition was traversing 
the other. hemisphere. Captain Louis le Frey- 
civet collected inonmerable facts in a vo age 
i highly.ceicbrated. An officer of the 
French navy, from the first. mathematical 
school in Europe, M. Marestier, established 
in North América a new and powerful in- 
dustry, so ary to that vast continent, 
and which has e.in.a tew years one of 
the chief elements of the public wealth. Two 
young travellers, Messrs. Cailliand and Le- 

OrZeC, ded in.thé lessons of our astro- 
nomers, and furnished with the, instruments 
and the odes of proceeding used in the Qb- 
seryatory at Paris; penetrated into Eastern 
Africa,more than five hundred leagues beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt and Nubia, dis- 
covered ancient monuments, and determined, 

observa of the NASRRTYe 9 multitude 
eographical positions heretofore entirely 
eeeeen Here, Gentlemen, we ought to 
cease to speak .to. you. of. the progress. of 
astronomical geography; ,but we cannot for- 
get that at the same time, and almost in the 
same conntries, Messrs, Huyot and Gat im- 
sed upon themselyes the most arduous 
abours, by. mbieh architecture, the,arts, and 
the science of antiquities have been entiched. 


_ 4g The report conclades with a high eylogium 
nthe exertions..of the French savans and 
Bag a t Grraette,, p. 426, Ast.col. 6th 
Tine from { ain eer os a ais read tienes ita” 
ee : 
BITARATURE, ETc. 
“EY¥YMOLOGY, 
Tw a work on the, origin, of Runic writing, 
recently published at Copenhagen, the author, 
M, Buxdorf, traces the source of the Runic 
writing of the ancient geandivaxians in the 
Moesogothic alphabet of Ulphilas. M. Butt- 
mann, one of the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, has written a 
paper on the word Ainye. He examines why 
the Argonauts were called Minyw ; and con- 
‘tends that that word was never the name of a 
‘people. Accordmg to him. it designated -a 
in of mythological nobility, and was de- 
‘rived from. the East. Menu is, among the 
‘Indians, the father of the human race, He 
ars again in Egypt, where he is called 
en, or “Menss, He is again seen in the 
Minos of the Cretans, the Manés, of the Lydi- 
is, the MM Th the pines ys in, the 
fanes, The same subject has engaged 
the rat lly M, Reomans. of, Géttingen, 
who liowever, in a sketch of the history of 
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aed of enu to the Cretan, Minos 


LITERARY (GAZEDTE, 


the Institutions of India.aud of Crete, which 
in were essentially different. . A brief 
paeay 00 the, Celtic Language by. Julius 
Leichtlen, the Keeper of the Archives at Fris 


bontg, 

words, Briga, Magus,. Durum, and Acum, 
which. form he termination. of a pumben of 
Celtic nouns, concludes thus; ‘‘ I am tired of 


always hearing the Romans quoted when. the) 
commencement of our civilization is spoken; 


of ; while nothing is, said. of -our- obligati 


and in which he examines.the four; 


AND) |. 
——— 


The following gentlemen were on Monday 
last admitted to Degrees: hai, 
; in Divinity.—The Rev... C,Winscom, 
helors in Civil Law,—W,E, Burnaby, Trinity, 
Hall; W. Gooch, Clare. Hall........ mays tpn 
_ Ata Congregation yesterday, the following 
gentlemen were admitted Masters of Arts: 
Rey.J,.A, Ross, Trinity.College; Rew.J, Milner, 
Catharine Hall; J, Midgley, Magdalene College. 








to the Celts... It was. not. the) Latins, it.was 
the Gauls who, were our first-instruetors.’’ 





OxrorD, July 5.—The namber of Regents 
in the-Act of this year was seventeen Doctors, 
and one hundred and eighty-seven Masters 
of Arts, a 

Camsriper, July 4.—Tuesday last, being 
Commencement Day, the following Doctors 
and Masters of Arts were created :— 

Duetors in Divinity. —The Very Rev. W. Cock- 
burn, Dean of ‘York (by proxy ;) The Very Rev. 
Ty Calvert, Nortisian Professor of Divinity ; Rev. 
W. ‘Lowfield Fancourt, Master of St. Saviour's 
gtammarschool, Southwark ; Rev.S. Bennett,Chap- 
lain of the Penitentiary, Millbank, Westminster ; and 
Rev. T.' Phillips, Master’ of the Academy at Whit« 
church, Herefordshire. 

Doctors in Civit Law, —R: Wardell, Trinity Coll. ; 
East G. ‘Clayton, Caius College. 

Doctor in Physic.—Courthorpe Sims, Trinity Coll. 

Masters’ of Arts.—C, Hatch, J. A. Roberts, E. 
Wilkins, WB: Rennéll, G. J. Dupuis, arid J. Hard- 
ing, King’s College ; T.Y. Ridley,St. Peter's Coll. ; 
W. Hodson, J. Burdakin, W. J. Farington, F, Le 
Grice, andW.Burroughes,Clare Hall ; J.Commerell, 
A. 8. Thelwall, S. Croft, J. Hodgson, R: Benson, 
L. Bowerbank, F. D. Lempriere, T: Airey, L. C. 
Humfrey, H. Coddington, F. Goode, ‘H. ‘Vicars, 
R. Lyon, J.C. Wigram, E. Williams, W.T. P. 
Brymer, A. Burmester, J. Ware, W. Paynter, H. 
Applebee, W. H. G. Mann, J. Overton, A. Barron, 
T. J. Bramly, J. S..Sctholfield, H. Waddington, 
T. Mercer, T’. P. Platt, T. J. Crackelt, J. Sampson, 
W. Dodsworth, T. Austin, R, Sayer, C, Clarkson, 
T. C. Higgins, W. Wyvill, G. Hibbert, T. Sheep- 
shanks, J. Barlow, C. Hall, J. D. Glennie, H. J. 
Shepherd, and J. Bailey, Trinity College ; T. E. 
Briarly, J. Jones, J. H. Mules, ¥. Matthews, W. 
vitae f H. Law, C, Heberden, C. Jenyns, J. Lox- 
dale, S. Clayton, H. T, Thompson,.W. Plucknett, 
T, Spencer, C. Inge, W, Thresher, W. G, Pitt, 
G. Coke, T. T: Hartison, R. Andrews, J. D. Par- 
ham, J, Littlewood, J. M. Parry, andJ. Hutchinson, 
John’s College ; W.G. Broughton, F, Bedford, 
R. Fallowfield, C, H. Hodgson, J.B. Deane, E. H. 
Maltby, J, Ram, Pembroke Hall; E. B. Shaw, 
H. Bolton, A. P. Kelly, R. Cobb, J. Mac Arthur, 
and R. Cobbald, Caius College; W, F. Drake, E. 
Winder, and P. Francis, Corpus Christi College ; 
T, Durbam, G. Darby, J. Eastwick, E. Harrison, 
and R. Atkinson, Catharine Hall; M. Camidge, 
E, Wilton, J. Jowett, T.R. Welch, W. Green, 
and E. D, Butts, Queen’s College; J. Gedge, 
J. Bulwer, C. Lane; C. Grove, C. Forge; J.C. Powell, 
and E. 1. Lockwood, Jesus College ; rE Woolnough, 
E.Royds, J, Sevier, WT. Blackburne, T. B, Pooley, 
and T. May, Christ, College; W...H.. Shelford, 
H. Fielding, H. Hickman, H,J.Wharton, J, Agnew, 
and J. Lafont, Emmanuel College ; P.F.Clay, and 
a J, Orman, Sidney College ; T. Lane, Magda- 
ene e. 


At a Con 
following 
Bachelor 


gregation ou Saturday last the 
Degaens were conterred : 

in Physic.—H. Atcheson, Jesus. Coll, 
Bachelors of Arts.—-R,, Proctor, St. John’s Coll. ; 





Crete, maintains that the resemblance. in 


ie fem tet 


yan ii ig any avalogy between 


S.. Bull, and .W, Cowlard, Pembroke Hall; Bod. 
Bacon, Caius College, 
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FINE ARTs. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ART, 
Illustrations of the Works of Washington 
Irving, Esq, 

Mr, Murray has, this season, published an 

unusual number of these- fine illustrations of 

books, thus combining the beauties of Art 
with the attractions: of Literature in a way 
which has not of late years been very preya. 
lent. Among the causes of the disnnion, we 
may mention the great expense of such em- 
bellishments, and scill more. the delays. which 
the procrastination of artists tno frequently 
occasioned. The latter -evil induced book: 
sellers to do without their, assistance -alto, 
gether, or to employ labonrs of an inferior 
style: thus crudities.or lithography came to 
be substituted for finish. and copperplate; 
aud the refinements of the burin. yielded to 
the facilities of scraping, wood, or stone, 
The Engravings before us.are of a high 
character, and. renew our acgnaintance with 
the truly admirable in Art. .A fine trontis- 
piece portrait of the best writer in: polite 
literature. which America, has produced, does 
crédit to the pencil of G.S,.Newton, and the 
needle of E.Scriven. It is followed by, ten 
designs by Leslie, and engraved by C. Heath, 

C. Rolls, J. Romney, W.. and: E, Finden, and 

A. W. Warren, from. various. parts of the 

Sketch Book and Knickerbocker’s History, 

all of. which. are, honourable..to.the. state of 

our Natidnal School. . Rip Van Winkle is an 
exceedingly clever and characteristic subject 

—his dog exquisite--and the,engraving hy 

Rolls doing justice to the conception of the 

painter, The legend of. the Sleepy Hollow 

is equally humorons, and still better engraved 
by, the same hand... Wonter van Twiller jde- 
ciding, the lawsuit .(the only piece drawn by 

W, Allston) is inclined, to the caricatura, ne 

there are some slight flaws in our copy of 

plate... .The Dutch.Fine, Side.is, a-delightful 
engraving, by W.. Finden, .in which a..mas- 

tery oflight. and shadow..is displayed —a 

very Rembrandt on, copper;.and the Dutch 

Courtship, C. Rolls,.is.a.worthy,companion 

to it, both in design and .execution., Anton 

Von Corlear setting off for. the wars (A, 

Warren) completes a trip of as, entertaining 

prints as could, adorn any, entertaining,story. 

W. Klieft’s New. Punishment is, clever, but 

not so much to. our, taste: the sentimental 

subjects have nothing remarkable ; aud the 
conclusion ‘‘ Peter Stuyvesant pebuking the 

Cobbler,’ is mast.commendable for character. 

Upon.the whole, nothing more worthy of the 

author could have been produced ; and Mr. 

Leslie has fortunately , linked, bis ame for 

posterity to that of V eenington Irving. The 

lates are. about.3, inches by 2}, suitableto 
pind with the works, 

No. I, Northern Scenery, iliustratice of a Tour 
through Norway, hc. By 4.De Capell Brooke. 
Drawn on Stone by J.D. Harding. Rodwell 
&§ Martin. , 

About a month. or six weeks ago we reviewed 

the. publication these Jitkographic drawings 
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are intended to illustrate. We found. in it 
much.-to gratify us, and are not sorry to re- 
ceive the additional pleasure of these visible 
tations of a gps sgenery, 
are five in mamber, and convey very 
Oe cet ideas of the places to which bey 
refer, though there is a. faintness in ‘parts 
which renders commingling objects (sith as 
water and sky, sky and distance) indistinct. 
This remark applies to the first two-pieces in 
particular: the last three are better im pressed, 
The Beauties of Cambria. . Engraved on Wood 
by H. Hughes. Six Parts published, each 
Part containing ten Engravings. 3 : 
The cheap price of a Work like this is its chief 
recommendation ; for in truth the medium is 
not snitable to: the scenes. Wood does not 
seem to bear the laboured minnuteness of all 
the variety of landscape. ‘Its lights-are the 
same upon tree-leaves and waterfalls ; and 
its shadows fall alike on every.object. Still, 
however, these performances afford fair 
means for estimating the nature and cha- 
racter of Welsh scenery, and, especially 
where buildings or ruins are given, display 
cousiderable merit. Some of the incidents in- 
troduced are of a disagreeable and discordant 
cast; but altogether, the publication deserves 
and is likely to find encouragement in the 
country to which it is devoted. 


Canova: Outlines by Moses. Part 8. 
This part, Which appeared last week, has two 
farther engravings trom the story of Socrates, 
the two Athlete (noticed in our last) in other 
pore of view, and Cupid and Psyche. The 
atter alone demands a word. It is an at- 
tempt to realize the divine attribates of the 
ape, ie Pe and the- earthly attri- 
butes of Love. To accomplish this, the female 
figure is the tallest and most erect, the male 
less firm and more dependent. The idea so 
far is good: but the heavenly nature is draped, 
the mundane nude,—thus entirely reversing 
a idéal of their respective purity and inte- 
ority. 





THE ENGLISH ACADEMY IN ROME. 
To, the Editor of the Literary Gazette. ; 

Sir,—I beg leave; through the medium of 
your widely-circulated Journal, to call the 
attention of the British public to the establish- 
ment of a permanent Drawing-School, or Aca- 

demy, in Rome, for. the exclusive benefit of 
British Artists. It appears that the attempt 
has been made on a smal/ scale, aud the sub- 
scriptions, so honourable to our countrymen, 
haye been, duly appreciated... A commence- 
ment so flattering to the feelings of the Stu- 
dents, aud so creditable to public taste, will, 
I trast, be followed up by further contriba- 
tions, that an Academy may be established 
on a scale adequate to the wishes and hopes 
of alt concerned, 
_ The récent sale of pictures by modern Art- 
ists was very propefly noticed in your last 
Number, and the prices obtained on that oc- 
casion will stimulate onr commtrymen to re- 
newed exertion ; and we shall’ remove from 
the minds of many aspiring Artists that xn- 
comfortable icion, which some persons have 
erroneously entertained, that only the old 
foreign Masters ate entitled to places in our 
first Galleries. 

A considerable sum of money might be 
procnred, if the heads or directors of Drawing 
Academics in London, ‘and' particularly the 
member's of the RoyAt Acanemy at Somerset 
House, would consider it indispensably neces- 


sary to the success of the profession, that each 





Student be required to paythe swun.of TWENTY 
SHILLINGS towards the Establishmentin Rome, 
on his introduction as a Student. | This tax; if 
tax it can be termed, would yield aregular 
and a very considerable sum towards detray- 
ing-the ex of an extensive Building, with 
statues, busts, pints, and (what I consider 
of great consequence)a weill-selected library. 
[ shall be proud to assist in this laudable plan ; 
and allow me to observe, it is'in the power of 
the Editor of the Literary Gazette to give a 
stimulus to my suggestions. Should any of 
your readers feel disposed to meet my views, 
and will take the trouble to communicate 
their thoughts through the medium of your 
Journal, aud name a place where any contri- 
butions can be received for the establishment 
of a Library, I shall be most happy to supply 
my portion withont delay. As an English- 
man, I feel for the honour and laudable ‘am- 
bition of my. countrymen, and cannot’ sit 
down quietly without witnessing the esta- 
blishment of an English Academy in Rome, 
equal, if not superior to that of any other country. 
You will probably smile at my remarks ; but 
believe me, Sir, I speak the sentiments of 
thousands like myself, who, although no Art- 
ists, are sufficiently alive to works of taste 
to come forward and support them to the 
utmost possible extent. 

A Constant READER. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GLENCOE, 
Lay by the harp, sing not that song, 
Though very sweet it be ; 
It is a song of other years, 
Unfit for thee and me. 

Thy head is pillowed on my arm, 
‘Thy heart beats close to mine ; 
Methinks it were unjust to heaven, 

If we should now repine. 


I must not weep, you must not sing 
That thrilling song again, — 

1 dare not. think upon the time 
When last I heard that strain. 


It was a silent summer eve : 
We stood by the hill side, 
And we could see my ship afar 
Breasting the ocean tide. 


Around us grew the graceful larch, 
A calm blue sky above, 
Beneath were little cottages, 
The homes of peace and love. 


Thy harp was by thee then, as now, 
One hand in mine was laid, 

The other, wandering ’mid the chords, 
A soothing music made; * 


Just two or three sweet chords, that seemed 
An echo of thy tone;— 

The cushat’s song was.on the wind 
And mingled with thine own. 


1 lodked upon the vale beneath, 
I looked on thy sweet face, 

I thought how dear, this voyage o'er, 
Would be my resting place. 

We parted ; but I kept thy kiss;— 
‘Thy last orle,—and its sigh— 

As safely. as the stars ate kept 
In yonder azure sky. 

Again I stood by that hill side, 
And scarce I knew the place, 

For fire, and blood, and death, had left 
On every thing their trace, 





The lake was covered o’er with weeds, 
Choked was our little rill, 
There was no sigh of corn or grass, 
The cushat’s song ‘was still ; % 
Burnt to the dust, an ashy heap 
_ Was every cottage round,— 
I fistened, but [ could not hear 
One single human sound ; 
I spoke, and only my own words 
ere echoed from the hill ; 
I sat me down to weep, and curse 
The hand that wrought this ill. 
We met again by miracle; 
Thou wert another one 
Saved from this work of sin and death,— 
I was not quite alone, 
And then I heard the evil tale 
Of guilt and ‘suffering, 
Till I prayed the curse of God might fall. . 
On the false-hearted king. 
I will not think on this,—for thou 
Art saved, and saved for me! 
And_-gallantly my little bark 
Cuts through the moonlight sea 
There’s not a shadow in the sky, 
‘. The waves are bright below, 
I must not, on so sweet a nighty 
Think upon dark Glencoe, 
_If thought were vengeance, then its thought 
A ceaseless fire should be, 
Byrning by day, burning by night, 
Kept like a thought of thee. 


But I am powerless and must flee, 
That e’er a time should come, 

When we should shun our own sweet land, 
And seek another home ! 

This must not be;—yon soft moonlight 
Falls on my heart.like: balm, 

The waves are still, the air is hushed, 
And I too will be calm. 

Away! we seek another land 
Of hope, stars, lowers, sunshiné; 

I shall forget the dark green hills 


Of that which once was ‘mine? LE, LE, 





To the Editor,—Having lately seen with admiratidn 
the fine picture of Rubens, representing the death; of 
Hippolytus, in the British Gallery, I made a translation 
of the passage in Racine descriptive of thatevent, which, 


should you think it werthy a place in your valaable 
Publication, is much at your serviee.—I enclose alan 
another translation of the same subject, presented to 
me the other day bya French gentleman, who assated 
me he understood the English languace perfectly well. 
Tam, Sir, your obedient Sérvant, 
July 2, 1823, 


DEATH OF HIPPOLYTUS. 
With mighty waves, along the.liquid plain, 
Arose. a wat'ry mountain from, the, main, 
Onward it comes—it bursts--and to our sight 
Gives forth a hideous manster tothe light: 
Tremendous horns his ample-forehead. crown'd, 
And scales of livid blue his body. bound ; 
Fierce asa bull or dragon.urg’d: to war, 
His tail in writhed columns roll'd afarg 
His yell resounds along the startled shore, 
And Heaven trembles at the fearful-roar: 
Earth shakes,—the air is with his breath opprest, 
The waves recoil, that bore him on their breast! 


All shriek, all fly, with, terror for. their guide, 
And in the temple from his fury, hide, 
Undaunted, still HipPOLY Us, remains, 

His jav'lins seizes and his steeds restrains; 
With steady arm he aims a deadly blow, 
And his sure arrow wounds the horrid foe, 





The Heavens re-echo with the monster's cries 
As prone before the coursers’ feet he lies, 
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oe clepley 

In struggles fietce ‘his apciny’ proclaiins, °°" 
Wrapt in dark clouds of Sees a ct and flames. 
terror seizes onthe startled steeds, . | 

or rein nor voice théir furious way; impedes. 5 
Vainly their master's efforts are applied, 
Their bits with sheets of b foam are. died. 
Twas said, amidst the terror.of that sight, 
Some god was seen to urge their rapid flight. . 
Along the rocks théy rush with frantic force, 
Hiprorytus still checks, in vain, their course ; 
The axle groans—the chariot wheels give way— 
Dash’d in the ‘dust the glittering fragments lay. 
Entangled in the reins, the hero fallig! °»~ - 
1 saw him dragg’d—oh'gods!—in vain he ealls ! 
His well, known voice increases but their dread, 
They drag him on—they-whonv his hands have fed ! 
They fly—one wound ‘his beauteous form appears ! 
Our cries, our frantic cries, each echo hears: 


At lerigth their fatal fury meets its close, 

‘There, where his kingly line in dust repose, 

Forward we sped, conducted by the stiiris 

His blood had left-along those hateful plains, | 

Along those rocks ; ‘and where éach ‘rugged thorn 

Bore crimson‘relies of his‘ tresses torn, 

I came—receiyed-his last, his parting breath,— 

One look he cast; then closed his eyes in déath ! 
July 1, 1823. M.E 





Translated into’ English by a French'Gentleman. 


On the back of the liquid, plain set, 

Arose with great bubbles a, mountain of wet! 

It approaches—it breaks—it is sick in our eyes— 

And in foam makes a'furious monster ‘arise. 

With menacing horns on his forehead he ‘sails, 

All his body is covered with yellowish scales ; 

Bull not-to-be-conquered !— impetuous dragon ! 

His tail in.a thousand long twists’ does he wag on. 

With his horrible roaring Hie startles the borders ; 

Heaven sgeswith affright all the monster's disorders, 

The Earth is yneasy—the air is infected— - 

The waves, which. had brought him, their burthen 

rejected. 

All fly—and yunaemed with a courage in vain | 

In a neighbouring temple seek. shelter to gain. 

The hero Hippotytus, worthy his Sire, 

Stops his horses, and seizes his lances in ‘ire, 

He the monster, and with a stire dart 

He mikes a'Targe wound in the hindermost part. 

With fury and torment, the Monster, thus bored, 

At the feetof the Horses both tumbled ‘atid toar’d. 

He roll'd, and his throat, which was ready to choke, 
covered them ever with fire, blood and smoke. 


Fear carries them onward, and, deafias a post, 
Their. knowledge of bridles and voices was lost ; 
Their master endeavours to stop them in vain, 
They redden their bits by the foam that they gain, 
They say that they saw in this frightful uproar 

A god, who with spats came their haunches to gore, 
Across all the rocks full of terror piecipit. 

The axle-tree cries arid iv broke. The intrepid 
Hiprorytvs sees ‘all his car broke’ to pieces : 
Entangled; himself he has fall’n mid the traces! 
My Lord, 1 beheld how ‘your ill-omened son 

Was drawn’ by the horses himself taught to ran! 
He wished to reeal them, ‘his voice gives’ them 


fright— ; 
They ron—and he ‘soon is in piteous plight.’ 
With our dolorous cries all the plain echos round, 
Theit futy'at'length knows a bound, 
They stop there riot fur from those tonibs' all $0’ old 
Where the'relies retain of his ancestors’ cold. 
I run and‘ T'sigh arid his ‘guatds they al follow’; 
I arrive,-and'to ‘find him ‘his mame lowd' I ‘hallo? 
He holds out his hatid, and he opens'his eyes, 


dies t= 


: 


_| Sport; he therefore réturos, and does‘ not 


‘meets is a man or a hoy. Ifhe goes ont fish- 


| Jitself, nod family neglects to brin 






(|), SBteHES Or soorerys 
On ithe Prejudices and. superstitious Ideas of the 
Peasauts of that. part of Livenia\celled Lett: 
land ( Lettonia. ). rianon 
|. (Twa ‘Letter from Count Ministerfrom the + 
King of Bavaria at St, rsburgh.) » .; 
Ar the return.of spriag; the: Lettonian pea- 
sant takes care not:to expose himself to. hear 
the cuckoo for the: first time, either-whemhe 
is fasting-or. has no.monry>in his poeket. - If 
this::should happen to him, he: would believe 
himself.in danger of famine and want for the 
rest of the year: ‘This is what he ealls:-being 
bewitched by the cuckoo; he thenefore is very 
guardedsto have money: about ‘him, and to 
eat. something very early in the morning be- 
fore he. leaves. his-honse;. ‘He has. the same 
fears, and. takes the same precautions; on the 
first arrival ofthe lapwing. a 

When'‘a hare or‘a fox crosses his path; he 
considers ft'as ‘a ‘bad ‘omen’; but if it is’a 
wolf, the omen is favourable. 

When the Lettonian peasant has taken his 
fowling piéce, and on going out of his house 
the first ‘person he meets is a woman or a 
girl, it is a bad sign, and he will have no 


I 


rt 


proceed till, on going out again, the first he 


ing atone, he does not communicate his in- 
tention to any body, as-that would bring him 
ill luck, It.is only when he wants an assist- 
ant that another person, besides the latter, 
may be informed of it’ without doing any 
harm. If-he is angling, and having laid ‘his 
line on the gronnd somebody treads upon it, 
he is convinced that he.shall never catch any 
thing with that line. 

The peasant does not allow any person to 
admire or praise any thing he possesses, es- 
pecially his, flocks, his poultry, his corn, &c. ; 
he is convineed that every thing so praised 
will perish. 

If his cattle are affécted by any disease, 
he does not fail to attribite it to the witchcraft 
and malevolente of'some neighbour: ‘he then 
takes care te perfume his ‘stables with assa- 
feetida. ° 
Their hives are usually. placed on the larg- 
est trees in the forest, or they make holes in 
those trees where,.the bees have, settled of 
themselves. They always take a companion 
to gather :the honey,’ and “they ‘divide ‘the 
honey and wax with tlie most “Serupulous 
equality, being ¢onvinced ‘tat the slightest 
fraud would cause the bees te inigrate or 
to die. ‘ 

They ascribe a particular virtue to all plants 
gathered on Midsummer Eve, for which reason 
they carefully.preserve them, to give to their 
cattle in case of si¢kness. Before Midsummer 
they pluck wp all the grass whicly they give 
to their cattle in the stable? they are per- 
snaded that if it were cat with a scythe it 
would make the cows lose their milk. After 
Midsummer Eve they use. the scythe without 
fear or scruple. On. this same Eve, which is 
more important to them than, the holiday 
from the 
garden and the fields a stock of pot-herbs 
for the winter. ’ 

When they happen'to find-in a field ripe 
ears of corn crossed ima particular matiner, 
or united in bunches, they-aseribe it'to the 
malevolence of some envious person, who has 
endeavoured fo draw some sorcery upon their 
crop. The reaper, takes care not to touch 





Whiclr he ‘looks with, ‘and ‘shuts’on'a ‘sudden, and 
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A great number of the peasatits; ‘nnfortne 
nately, ‘still entertain the superstitions notion 
that fire kiv@ied by lightning is’ not to’ be ex. 
tinguished?’ When snch an accident happens 
they ar discouraged and do hardly any thing 
to théck the progress of the'flameés. 

A féheral must néver pass throneh a tilled 
field; not’ even in winter, though it might 
considtrably shorten the way.’ ‘The pessant 
is fall¥'persuaded that a field throughwhieh 
a funeral has'passed becomes barren. 

Except onextraordinary occasions, no fix 
nerals'are allowed on Mondays:and Fridays, 

A peasant who:is in search of a wile, never 
g0és,: except’ on a Thursday or Sunday, inte 
the house where he expects tomake hischoice, 
The bride and bridegroom are not to.give their 
bare hand to any! body, on: the day of their 
marriage, except to each other at the altar; 
otherwise ‘they are threatened with poverty 
during the whole course of their union, [vis 
also avery bad signif, when the bride returns 
from ‘church, she finds any- body on. the 
threshold of her door. 

Whenwa young girl finds a leaf-of trefoil 
divided ito four instead of three parts, itis 
a sign that she will be married -within'-the 
year; at-all; events she earefully preserves 
this leaf till her wedding-day. 

If on the 1st of February the sun shines 
only so Jong as is necessary to saddle a horse, 
they expect fine weather for hay-making. 

On Christmas Eve the countrynicn are ac- 
customed to drive about’a great deal in 
sledges: they think that this will cause their 
hemp to be more abundant, and higher ;_ they 
do not fail to visit the alehouse, and to drink 
heartily, the same evening, being convinced 
that this is a way to make them look well till 
the following Christmas. 

In, summers when flies are abundant, they 
expect an ample crop of buck wheat; and if 
the prunus padus is thickly covered with 
blossoms, they expect a very rainy sunimer, 
The Lettonians never destroy crickets by 
fire, being persuaded that those which-escape 
will destroy their lincn and clothes. 

When a péasant loses his way in a wood 
after ‘sunset, he avoids calling any person to 
show him the way, being convinced that in 
that, case the evil spirit of the forest would 
cause him to plunge still deeper into its re- 
cesses, 

When the peasants intend to bnild a house, 
they carefully observe what species of ant 
first appears on the spot, or stems to te 
cotmmon in the neighbourhood: if it is the 
comnion large ant (formica rufa, Linn.) or 
the ‘black ant, they build without diffienlty ; 
but ifit is the littlé red ant (formica rubra, 
Linn.) they choose another place. 

(The Superstitions of the Esthonians in our néxt.) 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris; July 2, 1823. 
[The Story of Ninette concluded. ] 
“Tue desire of the young, admirers was not 
long opposed. La Fillon demanded only, @s 
the price of her compliance with. the wishes 
of the demoiselle, that she should be informed 
of all the movements of the young diplomate. 
Ninette, who knew.not the importance of the 
stipulation, promised and kept hev,word. The 
intimacy continued regular and ardent during 
two. months. Don Velasquez, , increasingly 
charmed by his fair captive, seldom, misse 
his opportunity ; he arrived about. midnight. 
and dewarted before daylight. by a.door in 


aris n, of which he possessed the key~ 





such bewitched ears, and passes without cut- 
ting them. ore , , ; 


evening he arrived as early as ni 
o'clock; and without being less tender, 
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bad a melancholy sadiatracted or Ninette 
was alarmed; her inquiries were. answered 
by caresses. and by mysterious words, which 
she remembered without being able to.com- 
end. -The night advanced; he asked 
for paper to write a note, and when jt was 
fuished he desired Ninette, to. address it. to 
§..A. R. Mad. la Duchesse du Maine a Sceauz:. 
Instantly he rose, concealed the note in the 
folds of his cravat, embraced tenderly his 
friend, and. rushed trom her arms. She flew 
after him through. the garden, but-could not 
reach him before he had mounted a chaise de 
, in which she saw another person. ‘ Route 
d' Orleans,’ the orders-given to, the postillion, 
were the only and the last sounds which she 
ever heard from his lips. 
Min tamult and despair Ninette awoke her 
protector, and teld her all that had passed. 
La Fillon rose. in haste, flew te the hotel of 
the Cardinal. Dubois, and without informing 
how she had obtained. her intelligence, ap- 
prized him of the events which lier. harem 
had..so recently witnessed. The circum- 
stances confirmed suspicions which the sacred 
Minister had already entertained. . Couriers 
were despatel ed on the road to Spain.. Dow 
Velasquez.and the Abbé Porto Carrero were 
arrested at Poitiers ; the'rpersons and:papers 
were searched, the conspiracy was discovered, 
and the son ot Mad*. Montespan lost the re- 
gency, because the Cardinal had the wit to 
entrust the police of the kingdom to ‘his filles 
dejoie, and beeause a young lover could not 
quit Paris without a last embrace of his, mis- 
tress. On what slender threads are the des- 
tinies of empires suspended! 

“The greater number of-women know no 
other perfidy but that which love suggests. 
The Cardinxl determined> to recompense 
Ninette for the service she had rendered the 
Government; but she refused the reward of 
a treason which her heart disavowed ; and 
when she learnt that she had been the inno- 
cent canse of the ruin of Don Velasquez, 
whom she passionately loved, she resolved to 
abandon her present ‘course, and return to 
privacy and to virtue. From the very bosom 
of corruption she rose, and retired to find, in 
the sentiment ‘of her shame;<the energy to 
escape from infamy. The very day on which 
she had been presented by the Cardinal Du- 
bois to the Regent, she left the harem of La 
Fillon by the garden gate, of Which’ Doa 
Velasquez had left the key, and took) refuge 
in the Penitentiary which Mad. de Beauhar- 
nais Miramont had founded at the close of the 
seventeenth century, under the name of Sainte 
Pelagie. 

“The venerable Ecclesiastic who superin- 
tended that pions establishment, himseit’.the 
model of apostolic virtue, received with kind- 
ness the young penitent, raised her above 
despair, and talked to-her of her beauty. and 
her charms, in order to increase in her own 
estimation the value of the sacrifice she vo- 
lnntarily made... Accustomed to read the hu- 
man lieart; he soon perceived that the beauti- 
ful Ninette, in indulging the emotions of a 
religious affection, only sought to modify the 


natural feelings by which she was agitated. 
She wished to take the weilzihe dissuaded 
her froma purpose eonceived by a troubled, 


and not a-calm ‘and enlightened :sdul.' His 
tender exhortations triumphed over her pas- 
sions, and she. left the asylum to return to 
Yretot, where her beauty and her. grace .van- 
quished all suspicion, and closed the mouth 
even of envy itself. : 

“A young descendant of the Lord of the 





country loved Nimette, and. in spite of a con- 
fidential disclosure of the scenes of her past 
life, he wished. to make her his wife. They 
were married, and la fille de bonne volonté be- 
came the most faithful of wives and the most 
tender of mothers. The retreat, opened aux 
filles de bonne yolonté by Mad? dc Beauharnais 
Miramont, in which another Mad. de’ Beau- 
harnais was imprisoned in the reign of terror, 
is now a prison for debtors, for yagabonds, 
for men of letters ; and it is within its walls 
that this -history. of Ninette has been’ com- 
posed,” 

Spain continues to furnish employment not 
only for our soldiers, contractors, and finan- 
ciérs, but also for'our séribes, printers, and 
publishers, | M. Bory St. Vincent, Correspon- 
dant of several Académies of Science, one of 
the superior Officers formerly attached to the 
dépdts de la guerre, and Aide-du-Camp to Mar- 
shal Soult in. the Spanish war from 1808 to 
1813, has published, ina thick 8yo volume, 
accompanied by two splendid maps, the Guide 
du Voyageur en Espagne. M. Bory has recti- 
fied sundry geographical errors which occur 
in the.works both, of Spanish and French 
authors, and given, in a small compass, a 
great deal of topographical and statistical 
information. Those persons who have not 
M, de la Borde’s heavy work on that inter- 
esting country, may he. well satisfied with the 
smaller and more accéssible production of one 
who has had the best opportanities of obtain- 
ing local and political information. 

The Galerie Espagnole, or Notices of the 
most distinguished Members of the Cortes of 
the Royalist, Government, of the Guerilla 
Bands, and of the Armée de la Foi, has also 
been very opportunely broaght out. It con- 
tains about 130 notices of men of all parties, 
and is written with correctness, and a’ very 
commendable impartiality .as to facts and 
characters, though the author’s opinions ap- 
pear to be in favour of the Cortes. There are 
names not included in the Galerie which cer- 
tainly onght to have found a place there ; but 
it is probable the author feared to increase 
the bulk of his volume, and reserves them 
for another part. I will give some extracts 
in my next. We have, in addition to these 
graver publications, Mes Rémjniscences deV Es 
pagne, a rapid sketch of the manners, and 
usages of those counties, tactics of Guerillas 
and Miguelets, and anecdotes of the brigands 
ot the Peninsula, by la petit diable Boiteux de 
la Vieille Castile. 

* Dans ces climats briilans, dans ces rochers sau- 
vages 

Dont les flancs sont noircis par l’océan des Ages ; 

L’ homme stojique et fier, courageux par orgueil, 

Regarde avec dedain Ja vie ou le cercueil.” 


-——— < 





DRARLA. 

Haymarket ‘THEATRE.—On Monday, an 
“ Operatic Cometly,” ‘from the pen of Mr. 
Kenny, enlivened the walls of the Little 
Theatre... Au operatic eomedy is .a comic 
opera; and. this, entitled Sweethearts and 
Wives, is of the right geuns for, the Hay- 
market—pretty music, liveliness bordering 
on, farce, and Terry, in all his bumour, and 
Chester and Vestris in all their charms, and 
Liston in all his. glory. In short the thing is a 
capital hit, and will fill the house throughout 
the season with laughing andiences. . The 
story .is. simply this; Admiral Franklin 
(Terry) intends, his. son Charles (Vining).to 
wed his cousin Laura (Vestris ;) but old gen- 





tlemen propose, and young folks dispose— 





Mr. Charles ‘has , privately married Engenia 
(Miss Chester,) and Miss, Laura-has formed 
a love affair with Sandford (Mr, Deri) Of 
course the criminals ate afraid of the Adimi- 
ral’s wrath when the discovery shall be made ; 
and what adds mach to thé comique, Charles 
and Laura are’mutaally shocked at the idea 
of shocking each other, An under story in- 
troduces Curtis, Sandford’s Valet (Williams ;) 
the Widow'Bell (Mrs. C. Jones) an innkeeper 
at Southampton, where the scene is laid ; 
Susan, her chambermaid (Miss ‘Love ;)) and 
Billy Lackatlay, a foundling, or fondling as’ he 
styles himself, brought up in the house, and 
acting the part of @ mongtel waiter. > Billy, 
whom we need hardly say is' represented by 
Liston, is a sentimentalist of the most igno- 
rant and vulgar cast... He reads novels, and 
affects the heroic as well as. the ‘amatory and 
pathetic. | He. falls in love with Eugenia, 
who is disguised as Mrs. Bell's niece in ovder 
to win the affections of the Admiral, andhe 
slights his, former. sweetheart,, Susan, who 
persecutes him for breach of promise and 
abandoned vows. . After,the embarrassments 
consequent upon the. state of parties we have 
described, and which donotkeep,the audience 
long in suspense, it may readily be surmised 
that the denouement unites, Lanta and Sand- 
ford, sanctions the union, of Eugenia and 
Charles, consigns Billy to Susan, and, to com- 
plete the pairing system, even links old Captis 
(who, though Billy is a natoral child, turns 
ont to. be ‘his unvatural papa), to Mrs. Bett. 
The piece is admirably snstained by the lead- 
ing actors. Liston in Billy is irresistibly 
Indicrons ; and whether he protests against 
being treated as a mineral servant, or makes 
lackadaisical love to Eugenia, or affects the 
romantic, or repels thé fond Susan, or chants 
his own melancholy ditty; he is quite tnkyne 
inhis black jane pantaloons and straightlanky 
hair, The following song was,encored with 
prodigious merriment ; 

Sure mortal man was born to. sorrow, 

Grief to-day and grief to-morrow ; 

Here I'm snubb'd and there,1'm rated, 

Ne’er, was youth so sjttivated. ; 

There's Mrs. Bell swears none shall trick her; 

And if (I steeps, my nose in liquor, 

For.every drop I take. she charges, 

And, our small ale’s jas sour as warges. 

Lackaday,\ob, Lackaday, 
Pitty Billy Lackaday, 

Poor Susan scolds, and when I’ve heard her, 

I dreams all night-of love and murder 5 

I sighs, 1 groans, like any paviour, 

Forgetting ‘all genteel behaviour. 

Miss' Fanny she as has'undone me, 

,Like any quéem loéks down upon ‘mes 

And when I kneels‘to ax for mercy, 

It does no good, but wice wersays: 

Lackatlay, oh Lackaday, 

Terry’s excellence in the gouty old Admiral 
is another of the main props of the Opera; 
Vining wants the elasticity of! Jones,, and 
rather bustles through than enriches his cha- 
racter ; Mr. Dawis sings sweetly when. he 
will, but timidity seems to prevent his making 
the best use of. his powers: eithenas a singer 
or performer. With adine,person, handsome 
countenance, and good. voice,/he oughti to 
produce greater effect-than he does, and evi- 
dently.can produ: e., Williams does:the poasib/e 
for. the part of Curtis. ‘:To-the ladies, too, 
much applanse is due. .Madame Vestris has 
nothing. to. do which is notin unisoniwith her 
accomplishments. Her acting ixplayful, andi 
her songs beautiful, especially the annexed, 








“Why ‘are youi, wandering ‘here, I pray ? 
DH y ng here, I ray 





pit in, ask"d a y 
Weare dba: 
she, I'm hither led. 
at vats ae 
"Sie heard him cry, 
Poppies, ’tis known to all who rove, 
Grow in the fields, and not the grove, 
' ‘Tell. me again, the old man said, - 
Why are. you loitering here, fair maid ? 
>, Phe nightingale’s song,.so sweet and clear, 
Father, “mm, L-came to hear. 
, ° fie! 


ie, fie! 
« She heard him cry, 
Nightingales all-+-so people say, 
| Warble by night, and not by day. 
The sage‘ look'd grave; the maiden shy, 

‘ When Lubin jump’d over the stile hard by ; 
"Phe sage look’d graver, the maid more glam, 
Lubin he twiddled his finger and thumb. 

Fie, fie ! 
The old man’s cry, 
ies like this, 1 own are rare, 
‘And’ of stich nightingales’ songs beware. 
_ Miss Chester is also seen’ to great advan- 
tage, and where the interest grows in the last 
enes, displays talents of a very superior 







order. M inp makes a capital Hostess, 
and Miss Love a pert'and impudent Chamber- 
“The music, by Whittaker, Nathan, 


.. Cooke, and Perry, is (as we have stated) 
generally pretty; but the second-named com- 

licatied not td have been afraid that the 
Boe lection ftom Mozart, which forms the 

fella, could have been mistaken for his. 
The preliminary Warning on this point was 
trily burlesque, enfienidtly when the opening 
was so wellknown. = | 





“EnxGiitx ‘Opera Hovst.—On Saturday, 
Miss Louisa Dance, (sister of the lady who 
appeared with so fait a share of approbation 
in the first line of tragedy at Covent Garden,) 
made her debat as Susanna; in the Marriage 


of Figaro. The -hoasé-was brilliantly: ‘fitled, 
and. altogether went otf 
with eclat. Miss Li Dance acted: in ‘a ‘lady- 


like manner j ‘Was °a fine. figure and connte- 
nance for-the stage, and sang with science 
and taste. Wai presame, however, that her 
voice is still suseeptibie of greater cultiva- 
tioys:for at present the lower notes are far 
from and. there is.a. break between 
them and the oapper notes which has an 
unpleasant effect... Mrs. Austin was. the 
Countess, and. Miss Kelly the Page, and. these 
and the other parts were well filled. 

On W Miss -D. took another part 
without oe ing -her amen ; —s 
Mr. Rayner appeared in e made 
40 dificult by the.natural manner of poor 


Mr, W. Chapman has won golden opinions 
in Crack : a rarething with those who do not 
forget the inimitable Munden, whom so many 
actofs-nevertheless imitate. The Managers 
deserve praise for: their exertions ; several 
new ‘appearances, including Mr. Wallack 
aud ‘Miss A, Kelly, are-advértised. 

’ ipal Actors are allabroad through- 
out the provinces: Macready at Birmingham, 
WNeweastle; &e.; Kéan at. Guildford, Swan- 
sea, anc 7 Miss Fu H. Kelly, Edin- 


and from.thence, with the help of 


AND? | 





VARIETIES. 
BELZONI. 

INTERESTING extracts of a letter from this 
enterprising Traveller have been given in the 
Cambridge Chronicle : they develop his pro- 
gress in a design with the nature of which he 
acquainted, us before he left England; and 
we. cordially rejoice to learn that his pros- 
pects are so auspicious, The letter is dated 
Fez, May 5. : 

‘ In the short letter I wrote to you from 
Tangier, dated the 10th of April, I informed 
you that I had gained permission from his 
Majesty the Emperor of Morocco, to enter 
his country as far as Fez, and that IT had 
great hopes of obtaining his permission to 
 peantiane further south. I have now great 
pleasure in acquainting yon, my dear friend, 
of my safe arrival at Fez, after having been 
detained at Tangier till a letter had been for- 
warded from Mr. Douglas, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Tangier, to the Minister 
py ood obtain permission from the Emperor 
for me to approach liis capital. As soon as 
a favourable answer was received, we started 
for this place, and in ten days arrived here in 
safety with my better half, who, having suc- 
ceeded in persuading me to take her as far 
as Tangier, has also inforced her influence to 
proceed to Fez; but this, thongh much against 
her will, must be her ‘ Non plus ultra,’ 

** Yesterday Ihad the honour to be. pre- 

sented to his Majesty the Emperor, and was 
highly gratified with his reception of me. He 
was acquainted that I had letters of intro- 
duction from Mr. Wilmot, to. the Consul in 
Tangier, from whom breceived indeed the 
greatest hospitality, and who did all in his 
power to promote my wishes, Tlie fortunate 
circumstance of my having known the Prime 
Minister of his Majesty, whilst in Cairo, on 
his return from Mecca to this country, is also 
much in my favour; and though a great deal 
has been said against my Project by the com- 
mercial party, particularly from the Jews of 
this country, who monopolize all the traffic of 
the interior, I obtained his Majesty’s permis- 
sion to join the caravan, whicli will set out 
for Timbuctoo, within one month. 
“Tf nothing shonld happen, and if pro- 
mises are kept, I shall from this place cross 
the Mountains of Atlas to Taflet, where we 
shall join other parties from various quarters, 
od, we 
shall enter the great Sahara to Timbuctoo. 
Should I succeed in my,attempt, I shall add 
another * votive-tablet” to the Temple of For- 
tune ;.and if, on the contrary, my project 
should fail, one more name will be added to 
the many-others which have fallen into the 
River of Oblivion. Mrs. Belzoni will remain 
at-Fez, till: she hears of my departure from 
Taflet, which place is eighteen or twenty 
days’ geneney from hence,* and as soon as 
that fact is ascertained she will return to 
England.” 


There is forthcoming “‘ Poetical Sketches, 
with Stanzas for Music, and other’Poems,” 


printed about twelye months ago for private 
circulation, and the notice it attracted has 
led to its upen publication. 

A Romance the pen of the Rev, C. R. 
Maturin, antlor of “ Bertram,” ‘is expected 
in the ensning winter. 

—We are sorty to see it stated in 








berglsand the Nerbers our Miss M. Tree 
at Se, Se. | PP TOI ae LIB se * oad 
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by Alaric A. Watts. This’ little volame ‘was | ble 


the Ship News of Portsmouth, that Captain} ™*"* 


————— 
Owen's Sutvey:in Delgoa has entirely 
failed: | The: natives cieepeaeen as 
in the grossest state of ignorance, with little, 
if =; Sporn of a Supreme Power, and ineapa- 
ble. ‘of comprehending figures: beyond: the 
namber ten. The expedition into the interior 
under Lient. Browne, &¢. was-to proceed up 
the river Zambezi, for Qualamane to Seuna, 
two hundred miles, and then be guided by 
circumstances. “ 

phon of Chinese Sea.—It is allegéd by 
Tilesius, who accompanied Krusenstern, that 
the cause of the typhon of the Chinese’ sea ig 
tobe sought for iu the bowels of the e 
and depends on agitations at the bottom of 
the sea. © . 

The American Papers assert that Professor 
Hare, of Philadelphia, has done more than 
discover the Philosopher’s Stone, for he has 
feund out how to make diamonds, which, all 
the world knows, are more valuable than gold! 

An ingenious gentleman has succeeded in 
hatching ducklings and chickens by steam: 
half the parental offices of ducks and héns 
will thus be made sinecures. 

Classical Pun.—A Carthusian going ito 
Vauxhall Gardens the other ‘night happened 
to push a Cockney rather roughly, apon whieli 
the latter turned: round, exclaiming, “Sir; 
Vy do-ye push so? ”’~—* Sine vi nuila via est” 
was the answer, 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 

Bakewell’s Travels in the Alps, &c. 2 vals. Svo. 2s. 
—Stewart’s Past and Present State of. Jamaica, Sve. 
10s. 64.—Roughiley’s Jamaica Planter’s Guide, 8vo. 12s, 
—Carey's Tour-in France in 1816 & 1817, 8vo 143.4 
Faux’s Memorable Days in America, 8vo. 14s,—Baillie’s 
Coliection. of Poems, 8vo. 21s.—Leigh’s Poems, 8yo. 


78. 6d.—Polybii Opera ed. nova 5 vols. 8v0.41—Memoir - 


of Dr. Aikin, by Lucy Aikin, 2 'vols. 24s.—Memoir of 
the Rey. J. Escreet, 12mo. 2s.—Gile’s Observations, on 
Western’s Letters, 8yo, 2s. 6d,—Characteristics in the 
Manner of Rochefoucault’s Maxims, royal 18mo. 4s.6i7.— 
Small’s Reman Antiquities, Sto. ‘10s. 6d.—Instractions 
in Gymnastic Exercises, 8vo, fis.‘6d.—Flora Domestira, 
or Portable Flower Garden, 8y0,-12s.—Dodsley’s An- 
nial Register, 1822, 8vo. 16s.—Jones’s Greek und Eng- 
lish Lexicon; 80. 1/. 1Ns.—Léxicon Polybianuih, 8vo/ 
16s.—Otway on Nayal Discipline, 8vo. t¢—Churehill’s 
English Grammar. }2mo, 5s.—Fiather’s Index to Re- 
ports in Chancery, 1808 to 1822, 8vo. 12. 16s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Commanications for the . Liter, Gazette are. re- 
quested to he addressed to “ the Editor; ” asin cases 
of absence those personally addressed remain unopened, 
and thus delays often occur. 

A letter to Af. H. B. Post Office, Poplar, shall be sent 
on Menday, 

Several Correspondents requiring answers will have 
the goodness to excuse us till next week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 

Connected. with Literature and the Arts, 
CLASSICAL’ & COMMERCIAL BOARD: 
ING SCHOOL, Charch-street, READING.— 
Mr.C HAVELL having received a liberal and Classi- 
eal Education, and from many yeats experience in 
Scholastic duties, respectfully informs his Friends ard 
the Public, that he proposes, after the Midsummer Va+ 
cation, to open a Classical and Commercial School in 
t! House which was lately occupied by Mr. Young, 
who has revi ed the School infavour of Mr. €. 
Havell.——Mr. H. baving seen the great advantages 
resulting from Pestalozzi’s System, proposes to pursue 
it in every branch of Education to which it is applica- 
—The Greek and Latin Langanges. will be tought 
agcording to the most approyed Grammars ; and the 
French Language, after Du Fief’s admirable System.— 
Geography and Astronomy yr be illustrated by Maps 
and Globes The House aid Premises are particularly 
eligib'e ; the Play: nd@ is extensive ; and tbe situa: 
tion hi iy salubrious.—The greatest. attention: will 
the health, morals, and deportment of the 
83 well as to theit dumestic comfort. Terms 
for Instruction in English, Geography, Writing, Arith- 





—. 0 Pallet 4s 340 anijed south of Fez, 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL... 
HE Gallery, with a Selection of the Works 
of Sit Joshua Reynolds, . and of the Italian, Spa- 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including the cele- 
Pictdre, by. Parmegiano, called The Vision ¥ 

yeeently purchased by the Institution, 
from Ten Yon Morning until Six in the 

- 0) (By 


“ Admission Is, Catalogue 4s. 

HADED, MEDALLION WAFERS, in 
Si iatts eotiteining One haudred different Copies 
fom Antient and Modera Gems, 12. 1s, ; Ditto, contain- 
ing Pitty, 10s. 6d. The Kings and Queens of England, 
s the Works of Canova and Thorwaldsen; 

ans after Lady Diana Beauclerk ; the Napo- 
jean: Medals;’ The Ceesars, two sizes ; the Last Sup- 
per, after Lionardo da Vinci, &c. 

‘The above may be had of Messrs. Thompsan, 1, Wel- 

street, Waterloo-bridge, Strand. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES.—The majestic 
WAPETI, exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
, are now for Sale, and recommended to the atten- 
tion of the Owners of Parks or Forests, as unri valled 
for such Scenes. All the three are in the 
ighest possible state of foray © and if not disposed 
* this country, will probably, which would be re- 
gretted for such noble Animals, become objects of 
tation for Exhibition at home or abroad. ‘ 
Till sold, the Public, and especially the Youthfal holi- 
day Visitors to the Metropolis, are invited to witness 
their docility. and symmetry, at the Egyptian Hall. 
*,* A large im to be.let in the Egyptian Hall. 


ME. ISAAC REED’S PRINTS.—To. be 
Sold by AUCTION by MR. HONE, at his Rooms, 
45; Ladgate:hil!, oh Wednesday next (16th July,) at 
Half-past Twelve o'clock to a minute, The Genuine 
Collection of PRINTS of the late ISAAC REED, Esq. 
consisting of Portraits, Topography, Antiquariafi So- 
ciety Engravings; Scarce Caricatures, by Sayer; an 
Oil Portrait of Mr. Reed when young ; a large assem- 
binge of Proofs‘of Portraits, Views, &c. from the Earo- 
Magazine, and other Articles equally useful for 
llustration. May be viewed, and Catalogaes had. 


MUSsicaL Proressors or AMATEURS have 
noW an opportunity of possessing. ata price well 
worthy of their consideration, the ORIGINAL EDE- 
PHONE, made’ by Vandenberg, and exhibited by him 
in London:—T'6 those unacquainted with its extraor- 
diary powers, it- may be necessary to observe, that 
the Hdephone surpasses in an eminent degree every 
e@her instrament yet constructed: in sweetness and 
expressiveness, as wellas in grandeur and sublimity, 
itisequally pre-eminent. The present Proprietor ob- 
tained it as security for Money advanced, and is willing 
to part with it at a Price very far below its Value. 

For particulars apply to Mr. Miers, 111, Strand. 

Stark’s Picture of Edinburgh. 
In 12me, price 7s. bds. or 8s, neatly hound, 

THE-PiIC URE of EDINBURGH; con- 

‘taining the Description of the City and its Envyi- 
tans, ByJ. STARK, A new and improved Edition, 
Mustrated with anew Plan, and 46 Views of the prin- 
cipal Buildings. 

Printed for Harst, Robinson, & Co. 9), Cheapside, 
and8, Pall Mall, London; John Fairburn; Manners & 
Miller, and John Anderson, Jun. Edinburgh. 




















To Masters of Grammar Schools, Academies, and 
Private Teachers. 
A CATALOGUE of Dictionaries, Gram- 
mars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other School 

Rooks, newly arranged; together with a Selection of 
the best Works, adapted to the Improvement and Re- 
ereation of Young Persons, ‘with the Prices affixed. 

*,* A very liberal allowance to Masters of Acade- 
pr be pr er :- hep = ‘ 

Delivered gratis, “by Harding, Mavor. Lepard 
(Lackington’s) Finsbury-square. i sib 

Arrowsmith’s General Atlas. 

To Ni 4to* 17. 16s. plain, and WJ. 12s. 6d. coloured, 
A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, constructed 
~ fram.the latest. Authorities. By A. ARROW- 
SMITH, Hydrographer to the King. Exhibiting the 
Boundaries and Divisions ; also, the Chatas of Moun- 
fains and other Geogray 
Countries in the W 
from original Drawings. < 

Published by A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; ‘Lowy- 
man, Hurst, & Co. ; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. London; 





ical Features of all the known 
- Comprehended in 53 Maps, 


Order) * 
JOHN YOUNG, Keeper, 


In. 12mo. price. 2s, 6d..in extra beards, 

CURSORY EMARKS on BATHING: 
-~. Te which are added, Observaticns on Sir Arthur 
Clarke’s Essay on Bathing. 
ghhendon: Printed for Thomas Boys, 7. Ludgate-bill, 
from Paternoster-row ;) aud sold by Oliver & Boyd, 

inburgh,; and all other Booksellers. 

andsomely printed in Duodecimo, with a highly 

finished Engraving after Westall, bs. extra bas, 
MAY YOU. LIKE IT. Volume the Second. 

By the, same Anthor: as the first Volume, lately 
published, which us still be had as a Work complete 





in_ itself, price 6s. bds. 
ndon : Printed for Thomas Boys, Ludgate-hill; and 
sold by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





‘ In sya. 

Previsory CONSTITUTION of GREECE, 

translated frem the Seeond Edition, printed at Co- 
rinth, and accompanied with the Original Greek ; to 
which are pretixed, a Letter to the Senate of the Greek 
Confederation, and a general View of the Origin, and 
Progress of the Revolution. 

By A GRECIAN EYE WITNESS. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. - 


To Schools.—Price 5s. 12m. bound, 

A NEW GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE; inclading the fund tal princi- 
ples of Etymology, Syntex, and Prosody : in which it is 
attempted, by a new arrangement of the Verb, to re- 
move the perplexity and confusion hitherto found in 
severnl Tenses of the Potential Mood, and the Future 
of the Indicative: with Notes ard [!lustrations, criti- 
cal and explanatory. By T,O, CHURCHILL, Trans- 
lator of “ Herder’s Philosophy of History,” and “ Bos- 
sut’s History of Mathematics.” 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate-street ; and J. Ander- 
Son, jun. Edinbargh, 

“In One Imperial Octavo Volume, price IZ, Is, bds. 

4 and in Quarto, price 1/, 16s. bds. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 

Books printed in the Fifteenth Century, lately form- 
ing part of the Library of the Duke Di Cassano Serra, 
and now the property of George John, Earl Spencer, 
K.G;: with a General Index of Authors and Editions 
contained in the present Volume, and in the Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana, and Aides A}thorpianez. . B 
Rev. THOMAS FROGNALL DIBDIN, F.R.S.8.4, 

Printed for the Author, by William Nicol, at the 
Shakspeare Press; and sold by Payne & Foss, “and” 
R, H. Evans, Pall Mall. 

In 3 vols.. 12mo. price 18s. 
THE WILDERNESS, or The Youthful 
Days of Washington; a Tale of the West. 
By SOLOMON SECONDSIGHT, 

Printed for A. K. Newman & Co, Leadenhall-street. 
Where may be had the following Works, 
published this Spring : 

Logan, the Mingo Chief; by the Author of 
Seventy-Six. 4 vols. 1/, 4s. 

The Spy, a Tale; by the Author of Pre- 
caution, &c. 3 vols. 185. 

Scarlet Handkerchief; by the Author of 
Zelica, the Creole. 3 vols. 18s: 

Sketch of her own Circle; by Miss Russell. 
4 vols. price Il. 4s. 

Modes of Life, or Town and Country. 
3 vols. price 18s. 


Tracey the Poet, a Tale. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 














Third Edition—In Gvo. price 5s: 
"THE ISLAND ; or, Christian and his Com- 
rades. A Poem, in Four Cantos... wiv 
By the Right Hen. LORD BYRON, 
Printed for Join Hunt, 22, oF Bond.sireet 5 and 
38, Tavistock-street, Covent gh PIT A ; 
Of whom may be had, priee 7s. 6d. with a Vignette , 
Liver Amoris, or the New Pygmalion. 
The Age of Bronze. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


In 3 vols, 12mo. 21s. bds, eldy & 
RINGAN GILHAIZE, or°The COVE- 
NANTERS. By the Aothot.of “ Annals. of the 
Parish,” “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” ** The Entaily” &c. 
© Their constancy in torture and in death,— 
These on Tradition’s tongue still live, these shall 
¢ On History’s hovest page be picrared bright 
To latest times.”»—Grahame’s Sabbati 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B, Whittaker, London, 
“In the Novels of this Author there iss 
ful delineation of human nhture and real life, 
rather consider his heroes and heroines as members of 
our own family, or persons of Our acquaintance than 
ideal characters, as they really are. He is the Wilkie 
of Novelists, and his pen is as true to nature as the 
pencil of the latter.”’—Literary Chronicle, May 17. 
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Lately published, in 12 vols. 8vo. beautifully printed 
by Ballantyne, with Vignette ‘Titles, price 71. 4s, bds, 
N OVELS. and TALES of the Author of 
~ " “ Waverley,” comprising Waverley, Guy Maniier- 
ing, the Antiquary, Reb Roy; Tales of My q 
first, second, and third Series, with a copious Glossary. 
Printed for A, Constable & Ce. Edinburgh ; and Hurst 

Robinson, & Co. 90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall-Mall. / 
. , To correspond with the above; ; 
Historical Romances, By the Author of 
“ Waverley,” &c.;. contprising Iwanhée, The Monas- 
tery, The Abbot, and Kenilworth; with Vignette Tide- 


pages of scenes described in these Works, In 6 vols, 
8vo. price 3s. 12s, bds. 





With Plates, 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 
POMARIUM BRITANNICUM; or an His- 
torical and Botanical Accoynt of Frnits, 
By HENRY-PHILLIPS, P.Hys, | 
Author of ** The History of Cultivated Vegetables.” 
The Third Edition, enlarged with much additional 
information, as well as Historical, al, anf 
Botanical Anecdote : to which are added, the most ap- 
proved Methods of Retarding the Ripening of Fruits, 
so as to insure, in all seasons, the Enjoyment of those 
Vegetable delicaciés : curious -partictlats of the Pine 
Apple, &c.—Alxo, by thé same’ Author, 
istory of Cultivated Vegetables, 2d edif, 
2 vols. Svo, price 2is. 
Printed for Henry Colbarn & Cn, Conduit-street. 


Pr'ce only ls. Part iY, of Z 
THE MIRROR of Literatare, Amusement, 
and Instruction, embellished with Twelve spirited 
Efgravings, drawn expressly for this Work by Craig, 
and engraved by Sears. 

* The first volumeis completed, and forms ove of the 
most unique, instructive, ond amusing volumes.it ever 
fell to our lot to peruse; the contents.are highty ing. 
structive to the younger branches of fawilies,and forms 
a source of defightful entertainment to those more ad 
vanced in years. ‘This werk ‘Catches the maunerstiv- 
ing as they rise,’ and its novelty, must endure it a fa- 








New Book of Arithmetic.—Price. only 2s. bound, 
GvY's TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, com- 
plete School Arithmetic;-‘on a Plan materially to 
aid the comprehension and accelerate the progress of 
the Learner; as well as to facilitate and greatly 
abridge the Jabour of the Teacher, not only by a very 
careful gradation throughout the series of examples, 
and a choice and widely varied selection, but also by 
having the first question of every series, in'each Rule, 
worked at length. ByJOSEPH GUY, formerly Pro- 
fessor in the Royal Military College, Great Marlow. 
London: Printed tor Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
By whom‘also are published, the whole of Mr. Gay’s 
very popular Elementary Works, as follow — 
1. The New British Primer, price 6d. 
2. The New British Spelling Book, 23d 
edit. price ls. 6d. bd. ‘ 
3. The School Cyphering Book, 3s.6d. Key 6d. 
4. The New British Reader, with 17 Wood 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Th 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, extra bds. 7 
FIRST AFFECTIONS ian Ofer geht : 


Cuts, 3d-edit. price:3s, Gd, bd. 

5. The School Geography ; price'$s. bound, 
Mth edit.—Key Is. 6d. 
6. The Elements of Astronomy, ‘familiar! 
Explainii¢ the-general Phenomena of the Heavenly 
Bodies, &e. 2d edit. with. 18 


reception amongst all classes of society’ 
Naitinghom Keview, Juné 13, 12g, 
*,* The price of the First Volume, in bds, is Ss. Ga. 
Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand; and sold by ah 
Booksellers. 
To Parish Officers, 
rPPHE CHURC 





¢.—In DEMS bs. Gd. sewed, 
WARDEN’S and OVER- 
SEER’S GUEDE and DIRECTOR ; written and 
arranged for the Use of Parish Officers and others, de- 


sirous of acquiring Parochial Loformatian; on an entire 
new System, in which every Branch of Parish Business, 
and other Matters relatung thereto, and the. varions 
Duties of Parish Officers, are familiarly aud minately 
—— ByJ ASHDOWNE, Member of the Honour: 
able Society of Lincoin’s Inn.. 4th edit. .To which 

added, Useful Extracts from the late Vestry Act. ‘ 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

_Also, by the same Author, 

The Parish Poors’-Rate Book, for Over- 
seers of the Poor; being an approved and ¢onven‘ent 
Plan for the a for = Relief of the’ Poor; and 
containing proper Directions for completing the Asstss- 
ment, the adjusting of Diaputen, end the Munner of 

g to recover the Amount of the Rate by Dis? 
red sheep. : 


shewing the Names of 











.—London ; Printed for Thomas Boys,’ P 
eee 





es.; price Ss. ba. 
7. The Pocket Cyclope: bth edit, 8s. bd. 
8. The Chart ‘of General History ¢. price 7. 


tress, &c. In Post 4to, ; 
The Parish ¢ s Alphabetical rs 
. Gd, sewed, 


permarent Parochial Reliel, ke. Price 





